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M3.i0rvA]>IuUI*!  FOR:  Tha  Director  Secona  Year  class.  The  Commana 

ana  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas . 

SUBJECT:  k  comparison  of  current  American  hoctrines  as 

to  the  allocation  and  employment  of  accompany¬ 
ing  artillery  with  those  of  the  French,  British, 
German,  Italian,  Riissian  anu  Japanese  armies. 

I.  PAPERS  ACcor,:Pia:yiKG: 

1.  A  Bibliography  for  this  stuay. 

II.  TIE  STUDY  PRESLIITru. --  A  comparison  of  current 
American  aoc trines  as  to  the  allocation  and  employment  of  ac¬ 
companying  artillery  with  those  of  the  French,  British,  Jarman, 
Italian,  Russian  ana  Japanese. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "  accomparying  artillery",  its 
purpose,  ana  some  of  its  more  obvious  advantages  and  disaa- 
vantages ,  are  set  forth  in  the  Field  Artillery  Field  ivlanual, 

Vol.  II,  1952,  par.  555, d, (2),  which  states: 

"(a)  The  general  term  accompanying  artillery  is  employed 
to  designate  accompanying  batteries  ana  accompanying  guns.  Ac¬ 
companying  batteries  are  appropriate  units  for  detachments  to 
infantry  regiments  or  brigaaes,  accompanying  guns  to  infantry 
assault  battalions . 

(b)  The  purpose  of  accompanying  artillery  is  to  give 
close  support  to  the  unit  to  which  attached,  by  attacking,  with 
surprise  ana  rapidity,  targets  which  the  supportea  unit  by  its 
own  fire  power  can  not  overcome.  Limited  ammunition  supply 
precludes  employing  accompanying  artillery  in  the  firing  of 
barrages  or  in  searching  large  areas.  Targets  are  attacked  on 
the  order  of  the  commander  of  tiie  unit  to  which  attached,  or  by 
the  accompanying  artillery  commander  on  his  own  initiative. 

(c)  The  auvantage  of  accompanying  artillery  is  increased 
effectiveness  of  fire,  which  is  due  to  short  ranges,  simple 


signal  communication,  near-by  observation,  ease  and  accuracy  of 
aesignating  ana  identifying  targets,  ano.  close  association  of 
the  infantry  anc  artillery  commanders.  The  disaovantages  are 
the  weakening  of  the  supporting  artillery,  difficulties  of 
ammunition  supply  and  consequent  restriction  of  fire,  and 
vulnerability  to  enemy  fire.  The  successful  employment  of 
the  present  aivisional  artillery  gun,  as  accompanying  artillery, 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  natiu’e  of  the  terrain  over 
which  it  is  usea,  particularly  with  regaru  to  the  amount  of 
cover. 

(d)  The  use  of  accompanying  artillery  is  warranteu 
when  it  can  be  foreseen  with  reasonable  assurance  that  sup¬ 
porting  artillery  as  such  would  be  unable  to  give  the  close 
support  needed,  or  when  the  engagement  is  likely  to  break  up 
into  a  series  of  local  combats  where  centralized  control  by 
the  commander  of  the  force  is  impossible.  The  trend  in  the 
development  of  infantry  weapons,  now  in  use,  indicates  that 
the  necessity  for  the  attachment  of  accompanying  artillery 
will  become  more  and  more  of  an  exceptional  natu-re. " 

A  study  of  the  use  of  artillery  in  past  wars  discloses 
that  accompanying  artillery  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
used  in  armies  all  over  the  world  for  several  centiiries . 

But  it  remained  for  the  late  Luropean  unpleasantness  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  great  quantity  those  two  powerful  instruments  of  war, 
machine  g'>.ms  ana  tanks;  and  to  demonstrate  the  folly  and  waste¬ 
fulness  of  opposing  infantry  riflemen  to  such  weapons  without 
the  supporting  fire  of  some  weapon  capable  of  silencing  the 
machine  gun  or  disabling  the  tank  by  fire.  It  was  all  too 
often  the  case  that  such  fire  could  not  be  gotten  from  the 
supporting  artillery  when  most  needed  against  such  targets, 
due  to  breaking  down  of  coram.unication  systems.  These  condi¬ 
tions  gave  rise  to  the  increased  use  of  accompanying  artillery 
as  the  war  progressed. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  presentation  in  this 


paper  of  results  gotten  from  numerous  historical  illustrations 
of  the  \x3e  of  accompanying  artillery  during  the  war.  ilny  one 
Interesteo  in  such  a  study  is  referred  to  an  article  by  Lt.  ti.  h. 
Hunt,  published  in  the  Field  Artillery  Journal  for  November- 
uecember,  1932.  In  this  article  the  author  cites  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  use  of  accompanying  artillery  ir  the  various  arr'’ies, 

and  follows  with  an  interesting  tabular  analysis  of  the  results 

✓ 

gotten.  This  analysis  indicates  ahat  in  about  one -half  of  the 
cases  cited  the  results  were  unsatisfactory,  which  means  that 
amount  of  division  artillery  had  been  wasted,  i.eferring  to 
the  results  of  his  study  as  applied  to  our  own  army,  the  author 
wrote:  "Based  upon  these  figures,  the  results  obtained  with 

accompanying  artillery  in  our  service  were  decidedly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  In  our  service  over  71  percent  are  estimated  to  have 
been  failures,  as  against  only  29  percent  of  the  foreign  cases. 

It  inaicates  that  our  training  was  faulty,  as  well  as  rather 
Incomplete.  Four  of  the  five  unsatisfactory  U.  o.  cases  were 
primarily  due  to  sending  up  guns  imder  officers  who  seem  to  have 
been  trained  as  specialists  insteaa  of  troop  leaaers  -  their 
tactical  training  had  been  neglected.  It  is  indicatea  that 
generally  where  the  guns  were  well  handled  and  the  terrain  was 
suitable,  they  were  successful." 

i^uiother  article  of  considerable  interest  on  this  same 
subject,  entitled  "3ome  Observations  Concerning  the  Use  of 
Accompanying  Artillery  during  the  'vorld  .,/ar  with  Come  Per¬ 
sonal  Experiences",  by  Lt.  Col.  K.  C.  Burleson,  appears  in 
the  1921  file  of  the  Field  Artillery  Journal,  page  523. 

In  this  article  Colonel  Burleson  describes  a  reconnaissance 
made  by  him,  in  the  coui'se  of  which  he  came  upon  three  pla¬ 
toons  which  had  been  sent  up  earlier  in  the  day  to  act  as 
accompanying  guns  with  infantry  assault  battalions.  Colonel 
Burleson  found  the  platoons  in  the  zone  of  an  adjoining  bri¬ 
gade,  halted  under  cover,  where  they  had  been  from  early 

morning  until  noon.  After  describing  the  rather  vigoroiis 
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activitiGS  v/hich  inunGQiatcly  followed  this  discovery,  Colonel 
Burleson  wrote:  "Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I  encovm- 
tered  these  platoons  on  my  reconnaissance,  they  would  not  have 
fired. a  shot  or  occupieu  a  position  d-uring  the  entire  day”. 

In  commenting  on  this  incident,  Lt.  Hiont  wrote:  "The 
gun  commanders  displayed  a  laclc  of  initiative  and  determina" 
tion.  They  had  no  liaison.  They  dia  not  get  their  guns  forward. 
Perhaps  this  was  impossible.  It  was  not  impossible  to  pi’ omptly  report 
such  facts  to  either  the  infantry  commander  or  to  their  own 
regimental  commander.  In  this  case  it  is  shown  that  ic  was  not 
impossible  to  get  into  action  even  though  the  guns  were  immobilized. 

Their  observation  was  still  mobile. 

The  gun  commanders  were  not  well  trained  and  the  guns  were 
totally  ineffective  until  an  officer  who  knew  what  he  was  about 
took  them  in  hand.  Then  they  became  immediately  effective.  That 
'their  regimental  commander,  an  experienced  officer,  was  able  to 
Immediately  grasp  the  situation  and  put  these  guns  to  effective 
use  is  the  answer  to  why  there  were  so  many  failures  of  accompany¬ 
ing  artillery  in  our  service-  lack  of  training-  lack  of  initiative - 
lack  of  resourcefulness  and  determination". 

Lt.  Hunt  is  indisputably  correct  in  his  line  of  reasoning 
as  applied  to  this  case.  But  to  carry  the  reasoning  a  bit  far¬ 
ther,  it  might  be  well  to  aod  that  any  system  of  fire  support, 
which  must  be  too  often  dependent  on  tne  pi’esence  ox  an  oiiicer 
of  the  experience  of  the  regimental  commander  with  the  accompa¬ 
nying  guns,  is  too  precarious  a  system  to  assLU’e  any  sort  of 
fire  support  to  the  infantry  curing  those  critical  periods  when 
it  is  most  needed.  I'lor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  great  diffei'- 
ence  in  the  Initiative,  resourcefulness,  determination  and  war 
experience  of  junior  lieutenants  of  the  past  war  and  futaue  wars, 
although  there  should  be  a  somewhat  better  initial  technical 
understanding  of  their  arms  and  equipment,  as  a  result  of  the 
training  now  being  given  by  various  reserve  agencies . 


It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  believe  that  if  in 
future  wars  v;e  follow  the  practice  of  detaching  accompanying 
artillery  from  the  divisional  artillery,  as  we  did  in  the  last 
one,  we  may  expect  a  considerable  part  of  such  artillery  to 
accomplish  nothing,  ima  to  that  same  extent  our  divisional 
artillery  is  weakened  at  the  time  its  fire -power  is  most  needed. 

If  our  past  practice  was  faulty,  how  is  it  to  be  improved? 
What  could  we  do  about  it  in  the  immediate  future  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  available?  What  is  being  done  to  improve  our  facilities 
for  close  support  of  infantry  against  mechanized  forces  ana 
machine  gun  fire?  V/hat  should  be  our  future  actions  in  the 
matter?  V/hat  is  the  trena  in  development  of  infantry  weapons 
now  in  use?  V/ill  this  trend  cause  the  attacliment  of  accompany¬ 
ing  artillery  to  become  more  and  more  of  an  exceptional  nature? 

In  order  to  make  a  correct  comparison  of  the  current 
American  doctrines  as  to  the  allocation  and  employment  of  ac¬ 
companying  artillery  with  those  of  the  French,  British,  Gorman, 
Italian,  Russian  and  Japanese  armies,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  assemble  information  which  would  give  an  answer  to  each  of 
the  questions  above  for  each  of  the  countries  concerned,  V/e 
will  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  American  doctrines,  then 
discuss  foreign  doctrines  in  the  order  listed,  t.fter  which  we 
will  proceed  to  a  comparison  of  the  salient  points  pertaining 
to  allocation  and  employment. 

In  this  discussion,  we  will  limit  our  study  to  the  support 
of  infantry  against  mechanized  forces  and  machine  gim  fire, 
these  being  the  hostile  elements  which  most  demand  added  fire 
support  for  infantry.  In  considering  weapons,  minute  details 
of  construction  will  be  avoided,  and  we  will  give  chief  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  characteristics  of  caliber,  range,  type  of 
trajectory,  and  means  of  movement  and  emplacement. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  subject  as  it  pertains  to  o\ar 
own  army,  information  and  opinions,  coming  from  ten  officers 
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now  serving  on  the  staff  and.  faculty  of  the  Infantry  and 
Field  Artillery  Schools,  the  Infantry  and  Field  ^Irtillery 
Boards,  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Field  iirtillery,  and  Lt. 

Col.  L.  J.  li'cl'Jair,  Field  Artillery,  were  gotten  by  the  author, 
and  have  been  stuaied  as  a  basis  for  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  prevailing  thought  on  this  subject  in  well-informed 
quarters  among  oiir  infantry  and  field  artillery.  At  present, 
the  best  weapon  the  infantry  has  in  quantity  for  defense  against 
mechanized  forces  or  machine  guns  is  the  37  mm  gun,  ’.'16,  range 
4300  yards,  flat  trajectory,  drawn  by  mule  or  hana,  and  capable 
of  penetrating  Jraae  A  armor  plate  of  thiclcness  ranging  from 
.7  inch  at  300  yards  to  .55  inch  at  700  yards.  (1) 

As  to  futiare  improvement  of  weapons,  all  are  in  agreement 
that  for  protection  against  mechanized  forces  some  v/eapon  pos¬ 
sessing  the  following  characteristics  will  best  fit  the  purpose; 
automatic  weapon,  flat  trajectory,  high  velocity,  armor  piercing. 
Such  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  infantry  in  sufficient  quantity 
would,  of  course,  obviate  the  necessity  for  detaching  guns  from 
the  divisional  artillery  for  tank  protection.  The  present  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  50  caliber  machine  gun  is  applicable  to  this 
use,  and  these  gvins  could  doubtless  be  gotten  into  quantity 
production  at  an  early  date,  in  case  of  v/ar.  (1) 

In  this  connection,  the  following  thoughts,  submitted 
by  Col.  Iv'.cFair,  are  of  interest.  In  answer  to  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  characteristics  desirable  in  a  weapon  for  this  purpose, 
he  v/rote:  (1)  "Yes,  a  new  weapon  is  to  my  mind  essential, 
and  I  don't  know  of  its  having  been  foiind.  Its  characteristics 
are  controlled  ’oy  the  problem  of  mechanized  forces,  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  luds .  The  same  weapon  would  then  be  effective  against 
MGs ,  and  incidentally  against  other  targets.  I  can't  lay  down 
its  characteristics  definitely,  but  these  are  the  controlling  ones 


A  ,  for  maximum  range  ana  power  v/ith  small  caliber, 
and  to  reduce  the  time  of  flight.  I'd  no  more  think  of  a  how¬ 
itzer  or  a  mortar  than  I  should  put  such  weapons  on  warships 
or  use  them  for  AA.  jjefilade  is  of  no  consequence,  for  such 
gtins  must  go  up  and  fight.  Their  protection  is  in  small  target 
presented,  hiding  them,  surprise  fire,  and  mobility  after  dis- 
covery . 

Caliber,  the  smallest  that  will  permit  a  shell,  IIC,  and 
penetrate  tanks  of  great  mobility.  Fast  tanks  and  cars  cannot 
carry  heavy  armor;  heavily  armored  tanks  must  be  slow,  and  can 
be  attacked  ou  heavier  guns,  such  as  the  75.  The  caliber  thus 
might  be  between  .70  and  1:00  inch,  but  I  don't  know. 

Tracer  ammunition.  One  has  only  to  see  such  ammunition 
to  realize  its  importance  and  utility. 

Automatic  fire.  This  is  not  difficult,  for  I,  personally 
firea  the  old  Vickers -F.axim  1-pdr.  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and 
It  was  a  fine  gun. 

Transport,  motor-  the  gun  to  be  mounted  for  firing  either 
from  the  motor  or  on  the  ground. 

In  other  words,  a  super -machine -gun,  overpowering  the 
infantry  machine  gun  and  fast  tank  weapons,  and  having  the  un¬ 
deniable  advantage  of  firing  from  a  fixed  platform.  V/ith  tracer 
ammunition  and  automatic  fire,  the  conduct  of  fire  even  against 
rapidly  moving  targets  ceases  to  be  a  problem;  its  a  one-man 
job,  just  like  playing  a  hose." 

Along  this  same  line  of  thought,  Tajor  Lytle  writes:  (1) 
"For  the  general  purpose  of  closely  supporting  infantry 
on  the  march,  in  bivouac  and  in  position  against  mechanized 
forces  (including  tanks),  I  believe  the  high  powered  machine 
gun  of  intermediate  caliber  with  tracer  adjustment  of  fire  to 
be  the  most  effective  weapon  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1).  Aq. 
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1.  Due  to  the  surprise  element  (relative,  of  course,) 
expected  in  an  attack  by  mechanized  foi’ces,  the  weapon  should 
be  very  mobile,  available  in  considerable  numbers  and  organic¬ 
ally  with  infantry-  there  is  no  basis  for  permanent  or  "normal" 
attachments  of  such  v/eapons  from  another*  arm  or  branch.  3uch 
action  is  subterfuge. 

2.  Due  to  the  short  period  of  tine  available  in  which 
decisive  results  must  be  obtainea  against  fast,  armored  vehicles, 
only  concentrated  and  continuous  fire  from  weapons  of  the  full 
automatic  type  can  be  expected  to  deliver  the  required  volume 

of  fire  per  gun  necessary  to  achieve  the  fire  effect  necessary. 

An  additional  consideration,  \/hich  is  very  important,  is  that 
the  same  weapon  will  provide  (on  the  proper  mount)  extremely 
valuable  anti-aircraft  protection  at  all  times,  thereby  elimi¬ 
nating  the  necessity  for  additional  weapons  for  that  pui’pose. 
Note:  Y;ith  regard  to  the  armor  penetration  characteristics 
of  the  improved  50  caliber  gun,  they  can  take  care  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  normal  impact  at  reasonable  ranges, 
500  to  600  yards  at  least,  I  think.  The  assumption,  that 
vehicles  proof  against  such  a  gun  can  be  expected  in  mobile 
mechanized  forces,  is,  I  believe,  unwarranted.” 

V/ith  particular  reference  to  the  matter  of  fire  against 
hostile  machine  guns,  there  appears  to  be  a  decided  tendency 
to  favor  a  weapon  of  cui''ved  trajectory,  capable  of  firing  from 
defiladed  positions.  (1).  The  81  mm  Stokes -3randt  mortar, 
now  in  process  of  development,  is  highly  regarded  for  this 
purpose  by  officers  who  have  observed  it  in  tests.  This  is 
an  infantry  weapon,  and  its  use  in  quantity  by  the  infantry 
would  further  obviate  the  necessity  for  detachment  of  gims 
from  the  divisional  artillery. 

(1).  A(; 
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In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  it 


is  the  curi-'ent  belief  at  the  Field  Artillery  3chool  that,  with 
the  improved  methods  of  fire  direction  now  in  use,  even  this 
type  of  fire  may  be  just  as  quickly  delivered,  and  with  better 
results,  by  the  artillery  in  support  than  by  accompanying  guns. 
Major  tacKelvie  has  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject;  (1) 
"With  our  present  methods  of  fire  direction  the  fire 
of  a  battalion  of  field  artillery  can  be  maneuvered  with 
flexibility  comparable  to  a  battery;  and  all  that  is  required 
to  make  it  so  is  a  liaison  or  forward  observer  with  a  portable 
radio  set.  I  believe  accompanying  artillery  (i.e.  attaching 
guns  to  infantry  organizations)  is  out  of  the  pictui’e.  Any¬ 
thing  that  is  worthy  of  fire  can  have  a  vol-une  (1  bn)  of  fire 
placed  on  it  in  as  short  a  time  as  one  officer  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  gun  or  battery  could  place  his  driblet  of  fire  on  it 

$ 

with  the  resultant  doubtful  degree  of  neutralization." 

i-’oid  this  from  Colonel  IcNair:  "Such  weapons,  by  their 
nature,  it  seems  to  me,  would  fight  a  purely  local  combat,  and 
should  be  commanded  by  the  infantry  battalion  commander,  by 
attachment  if  not  organic.  It  certainly  should  not  be  the 
practice  to  detach  from  the  mass  of  supporting  division  t.rtil- 
lery,  which  always  will  be  needed  for  its  legitimate  role,  ex¬ 
cept  in  special  situations,  such  as  exploiting  a  successful 
attack . " 

From  the  foregoing,  and  from  numerous  other  expressions 
on  the  subject  which  time  forbids  quoting  (1),  we  may  conclude 
that  the  current  American  doctrine  is  to  work  to  a  system  of 
organization,  equipment  and  fire  direction,  which  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  necessity  for  weakening  the  fire-power  of  the 
division  artillery  at  critical  periods,  and  at  the  same  time 

(1).  Ati 
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*  provide  the  Infantry  effective  protection  a-ainst  their  most 

dangerous  opponents,  hostile  mechanized  forces  and  machine  guns. 

^  In  other  words,  by  seehin^,  to  develop  weapons  which  will  more 
,  effectively  provide  the  protection  previously  sought  by  use  of 
accompanying  artillery;  anL  by  improving  the  ability  of  artil- 
'  lery  in  direct  support  to  afford  that  same  type  of  protection, 
it  is  sought  to  avoid  the  allocation  and  employment  of  what  we  • 
have  known  in  the  past  as  accompanying  artillery. 

I'lov/  let  us  consider  the  subject  as  applied,  to  the  other 
modern  armies  mentioned  in  oiir  subject. 

1.  FhEliCh--  The  follov/iUt,  remarks  on  the  subject  "Ac¬ 
companying  da*  tillcry"  were  translated  by  Lieut.  Clarence  i;ee;,i3 ,  Jr., 
^  Field  Artillery,  from  an  article  written  in  "La  ..evue  d'lnfan- 
,  terie",  December,  19s2,  by  general  franck,  Lrench  army.  This 
[  translation,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  officer  who  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  qualified  by  experience  and  observation  to  think  soundly 
on  the  subject,  is  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant 
\  quoting  it  here.  General  Franck  wrote:  ( 

t  "At  the  present  time  support  for  tlie  infantry  is  obtained 

I 

I 

in  two  ways:  Ist-  ..'ith  their  own  weapons  under  infantry  command. 

I  2nd-  'with  the  aid  of  field  artillery. 

Infantry  regiments  have  under  their  command  37  mm  guns 
and  light  mortars . 

The  37  mm  g.n  has  an  effective  range  of  2,200  yards.  Its 

I 

projectile  has  an  effect  analogous  to  that  of  a  hand  grenade 
>  which  before  bursting  is  given  great  penetrating  force.  But 
the  employment  of  this  gun  is  very  limited  due  to  its  flat 
trajectory,  -which  necessitates  placing  it  in  battery  either  in 
embrasures  in  the  line,  or  upon  a  dominating  position. 

Light  mortars  have  a  range  of  about  1760  yards.  They 

I 

are  projectiles  of  from  7  to  9  pounds  which  are  more  powerful 
than  those  of  the  37  mm  gun,  but  which  have  no  penetration.  The 
trajectory  is  cur.ved,  but  the  fire  is  inaccurate. 


I 


These  v/eapons  permit  the  inTanti'y  to  solve  a  certain 
number  of  problems  against  which  the  artillery  proper  is  pov/er- 
less ,  on  account  of  lack  of  time  or  data  pertaining  to  the  targets. 
In  this  manner  the  infantry  is  able  to  overcome  local  resistance 
by  neutralising,  with  its  own  accompanying  weapons,  the  machine 
guns  of  the  defense. 

Uall  is  maao  on  the  field  artillery  (called  artillery  of 
close  support),  when  the  infantry  cannot  with  its  own  means  over¬ 
come  opposing  obstacles  that  it  meets  during  its  advance. 

Article  125  of  part  II,  of  the  provisional  Infantry  drill 
Regulations,  states:  "Some  batteries  or  platoons  of  light  artil¬ 
lery  may  be  placed  under  the  command  of  t?ie  local  infantry  com¬ 
manders  in  the  division,  (regimental  or  even  battalion  commanders) 
to  form  their  artillery  of  close  support.  The  small  size  of  the 
command  and  the  mobility  of  these  units  allow  them  to  utilize  the 
terrain  under  the  best  conditions,  and  to  move  from  place  to  place 
according  to  the  emergency,  by  platoon  or  piece,  in  exposed  terrain. 

These  artillery  units  cooperate  in  the  reduction  of  local 
resistance;  they  attack  the  advanced  gims  of  the  defense  and  the 
enemy  tanks . " 

From  this,  it  is  seen  that  batteries  or  platoons  of  light 
artillery  can  be  placed  under  the  command  of  infantry.  .Vithout 
having  it  definitely  prescribed,  battalion  artillery  has  been 
restored.  But,  an  isolated  gun,  in  general,  produces  but  little 
effect.  It  is  by  fire  concentration  that  the  artillery  obtains 
results . 

'iVhy  then  does  the  infantry  wish  to  have,  so  to  speak, 
field  artillery  in  its  immediate  vicinity? 

In  my  opinion,  the  reason  for  it  is  simple.  ’.Vhen  infantry 
finds  resistance  in  front  of  it  that  it  alone  cannot  break,  then 
it  is  necessary  to  seek  help  from  the  artillery.  Everyone  knows 
the  difficulties  to  be  sui'mo'unted  in  being  able  to  transmit  to 
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•the  artillery  the  needs  of  the,  infantry. 

The  inauguration  of  detachments  of  liaison  officers  from 
the  artillery  to  function  with  the  infantry  had  no  other  end  than 
seeking  to  accelerate  commianication.  But  this  acceleration  is  a 
function  of  the  means  of  transmission  employea:  telephones, 
visual  signals,  runners.  Even  when  these  means  function  expedient¬ 
ly,  infantry  must  wait  an  appreciable  time,  say  half  hour,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  support  required. 

The  Infantry  now  says:  "Since  the  difficulties  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  artillery  are  so  great,  let  us  get  some  artillery 
and  place  them  in  action  near  ixs .  Then  we  can  speak  to  them  easily 
and  we  will  thus  obtain  what  we  desire  almost  Instantly." 

The  idea  is  correct,  but,  in  its  application,  it  presents 
very  great  difficulties. 

Our  field  gun  is  a  weapon  with  a  flat  trajectory;  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  execute  fire  with  it  in  the  midst  of  infantry,  if 
arrangements  were  not  made  to  clear  a  space  for  the  passage  of  its 
projectiles . 

Horse  drawn  artillery,  following  immediately  behind  a  body 
of  infantry  executing  an  attack,  is  doomed  to  certain  destruction. 
The  horses,  especially,  cannot  lie  down  in  order  to  avoid  the  rain 
of  bullets.  In  spite  of  the  arrangement  in  orders  which  prescribe 
that  the  infantry  lend  its  assistance  to  this  artillery  in  moving 
its  material,  if  the  teams  give  out,  there  is  a  great  risk  of 
seeing  this  artillery  fail  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  necessity  for  the  close  support  of  the  infantry  impresses 
itself.  It  should  be  able  to  deliver  at  every  moment  that  fire 


which  is  necessary  to  demolish  most  quickly  and  most  cheaply  those 
obstacles  which  are  stopping  or  slowing  up  the  advance. 

The  two  methods  now  employed  perfect  each  other.  But  shall 
it  not  be  possible  to  find  another  solution  which  will  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  jxistifiable  desires  of  the  infantry? 
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We  have  seen  hotv  dan^i^erous  it  is  to  use  the  present  accom¬ 
panying  weapons  handled  by  the  infantry;  also,  all  the  precautions 
that  it  is  necessciry  to  take  to  employ  them  so  as  to  even  obtain 
a  result  which  has  not  alv/ays  been  satisfactory. 

The  37  mm  gun  and  the  light  mortars  have  siorviveo. 

Metallurgy  has  maae  sufficient  progress  so  as  to  allow  the 
manufacture  of  more  powerful,  more  accurate  and  hence  more  effective 
weapons . 

Such  being  the  case,  why  not  look  further  for  weapons  which 
might  also  replace  the  artillery  of  close  support? 

I  remember  having  seen  during  the  war  75  ram  trench  guns, 
transportea  on  whee 1 -barrows ,  using  curvea  fire,  firing  the  75  mm 
shell  with  a  range  of  about  1650  yards.  A  gun  v/hich  placed  under 
the  command  of  infantry  was  able  very  well  to  serve  as  an  accompa¬ 
nying  weapon.  Going  forward  by  bounds,  from  shelter  to  shelter. 


even  with  the  seconu  regimental  echelon,  it  would  be  near  by  to 
respond  to  all  calls . 

Should  it  be  material  of  75  mm  caliber  that  should  be  adopted, 
or  some  other?  75  mm  material  presents  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  fire  the  same  ammunition  as  the  field'  gun,  ana  consequently  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  ammunition  supply.  The  objection  may  be  offered 
that  the  weight  of  this  projectile  is  too  great  and  that  its  trans¬ 
port  to  the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  combat  will  become  difficult. 

Some  think  that  material  analogous  to  the  65  ram  mountain 
gun  would  be  sufficient. 

We  have  the  mountain  howitzer;  it  is  100  mm  in  caliber;  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  howitzer  of  65  mm  caliber.  It  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  construct  it.  But,  already  having  on  hano  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  75  mm  munitions,  the- light  gun  of  this  caliber  sug¬ 
gests  itself. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  75  mm  trench  weapon  carried  on  a 
wheel-barrow.  For  a  weight  of  about  220  pounds  this  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  matter.  But  the  light  gun  that  we  wish  will  weigh  certainly 
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I  somewhat  more  than  440  to  6G0  poundo ,  for  it  should  be  powerful, 

I  and  above  all,  accm'’ate. 

It  should  be  able  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of  a  mule  like 

i 

K  a  mo\mtain  gxan.  The  objections  to  the  horse  reappear. 

^  It  is  necessary  to  find  something  else.  The  employment  of 

1 1*  caterpillar  tractors  has  been  considered.  In  an  interesting  arti- 
V  cle  appearing  in  the  "hevue  Ivlilitaire  Francaise"  of  January,  19£2,‘ 
Major  Block  expresses  himself  thus: 

I  '  In  order  to  preserve  an  intimate  and  permanent 

4  contact  with  the  infantry,  a  portion  of  the  artillery  might  borrow 
, ^  from  the  tanks  their  caterpillar  treads  and  a  little  of  their  ar¬ 
mor.  It  should  arm  itself  then  v/ith  a  gun  suitable  for  high  angle 
fire  in  order  to  easily  execute  masked  fire  for  which  the  tank  is 
unfitted. 


'When  during  the  course  of  an  attack,  tanks  and  in- 
s 

Ufantry  find  themselves  stopped  by  strong  points  containing  anti- 
i  tank  weapons  and  machine  gims ,  this  gun  should  be  capable  of  being 
I  used  immediately  and  effectually,  because  the  ordinary "artillery , 

,  held  in  the  rear  by  obstacles  to  its  progress  and  the  flatness  of 
i  its  trajectory,  finds  itself  always  in  such  an  emergency,  (exper- 
ience  has  proved  it) ,  among  ins urm*oun table  difficulties  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  communication.  ' 

So,  light  artillery  with  curved  fire  drawn  by  tractors  or 
upon  caterpillar  treads  would  solve  very  happily  the  problem  of 
Close  support  of  the  infantry. 

The  method  of  the  movement  of  guns  by  the  aid  of  mechanical 
means  would  be  applied  also  to  ammunition,  which  would  simplify 
supply  considerably. 

The  preceding  considerations  have  leu  to  proposing  the 
’  abolishment  of  the  37  mm  gun  and  light  mortars,  to  no  longer  ad- 
i  here  to  the  former  theory  of  artillery  in  close  support  being 
^  taken  from  the  field  artillery,  and  to  entrust  this  role  to  a 
d Special  artillery  named  accompanying  artillery. 
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The  question  to  be  settlea  is  the  following:  '-Vho  will 
man  this  artillery?  I  dismiss  from  consideration  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  these  weapons  in  the  artillery,  since  tiiey  are  a  power 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  infantry  similar  to  the  tanks. 

Their  ’handling  belongs  to  the  infantry,  '/.'hether  these  weapons 
may  be  dravm  on  a  wheel-barrow,  placed  on  muleback  or  tractors, 
or  mounted  on  caterpillar  treads,  personnel  could  easily  be 
found  in  the  infantry  and  could  receive  the  necessary  Instruction 

But  the  ability  to  command  these  units  will  necessitate 
a.  course  of  instruction  similar  to  that  required  of  an  artillery 
officer.  Each  regiment  should  have  as  a  part  of  it  its  battery 
of  four  accompanying  guns ,  commanded  by  a  captain  who  should 
work  with  the  infantry  regimental  commander.  This  .battery 
Should  be  divided  into  two  platoons  each  having  as  its  commander 
at  the  moment  of  mobilization  a  lieutenant  so  that  it  can  operate 
by  separate  platoons.  The  methods  of  fire  of  this  platoon  should 

t 

be  Identical  with  those  of  any  platoon  of  artillery. 

Infantry  officers  might  be  attached  for  a  certain  period 
to  the  artillery  in  order  to  receive  .the  desired  technical  in¬ 
struction  and  later  return  to  their  own  arm  where  they  will  be¬ 
come  specialists.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  can  find  infantry  offi¬ 
cers  capable  of  fulfilling  these  requirements.  I  would  prefer, 
however,  the  reverse  solution:  to  attach,  for  a  minimum  period 
of  two  years,  artillery  officers  for  service  in  the  infantry  to 
exercise  command  of  the  accompanying  batteries .  In  time  of  peace 
one  captain  and  one  lieutenant  will  be  enough;  the  second  lieute- 
nsnt  obtained  at  the  time  of  mobilization  should  be  a  reserve  of- 
fleer.  These  artillery  officers  should  be  selected  with  particu¬ 
lar  care  and*  should  be  detailed  by  the  minister  of  war. 

This  solution  would  present  great  advantages,  I  believe, 
through-  detailing  artillerymen  to  live  the  life  of  an  infantryman 
for  a  certain  period;  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  officers  v/ould 
serve  to  produce  only  good  results." 


General  Franck's  reflections  on  the  value  of  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  junior  officers  of  infantry  and  artillery  offer  fooa 
f6r  interesting  thought.  Of  course,  to  obtain  such  a  result 
would  require  some  changes  in  O’.u?  present  tables  of  organization, 
etc.,  but  the  ultimate  value  to  both  branches  of  such  a  prectice 
cannot  be  doubted. 

The  present  practice  at  the  licole  de  Guerre  is  to  assign 
to  infantry  regiments  three  sections  of  three  anti-tank  guns  each 
for  the  defense.  (3).  On  the  offense  they  also  assign  to  an  in¬ 
fantry  regiment  two  sections  of  these  so-called  anti-tank  gms 
each,  which  woula  aid  in  missions  generally  assigned  to  accompa¬ 
nying  artillery.  The  infantry  still  has  the  37  mm  gun  and  infan¬ 
try  howitzer.  The  anti-tank  gun  has  the  following  characteristics 
automatic,  25  mm,  high  velocity,  wide  traverse  (30  degrees  right 
and  30  degrees  left),  drawn  either  by  animal  or  motor,  and  firing 
the  following  four  types  of  cartridges:  (3) 

1.  Orainary  shell  with  brass  case  and  steel  core. 

2.  Armor  piercing  shell,  made  in  same  manner  as  ordinary 
shell,  but  with  steel  core  treated  with  tungsten. 

3.  Explosive  shell. 

4.  Luminous  tracing  cartridges,  ordinary  or  perforating, 
visible  up  to  a  distance  of  4,000  meters. 

As  to  the  allocation  and  employment  of  accompanying  ar¬ 
tillery,  it  is  the  present  practice  in  the  French  Army  to  hold 
the  artillery  groupment  commander  responsible  for  continuous 
support,  and  he  determines  the  form  this  support  will  take.  It 
is  the  generally  expressed  opinion  among  French  artillerymen  that 
use  of  the  75  ram  gun,  either  horsedrawn  or  motor  drawn,  is  not 
an  economical  solution  of  the  accompanying  gun  problem.  (3) 


2.  BRITISH--  l^e  following  is  quotea  from  paragraph  2, 
section  94,  chapter  VIII,  Fiela  Service  Regulations,  Volame  II 
(operations),  1924,  British  Army:  "Sections  of  fiela  guns,  or 
even  single  gxais ,  may  be  usefully  employea  in  carefully  concealea 
positions  well  forwara  for  delivering  a  sudden  fire  at  short 
ranges  against  hostile  infantry  and  tanks.  The  employment  of 
small  detachments  of  fiela  artillery  is,  however,  unfavorable 

to  control  ana  extravagant  in  men  and  material.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  extensively  adopted'', 

We  find  the  same  regulation  avoiding  the  use  of  the  terms 
"sections"  and  "single  guns"  in  the  edition  printed  five  years, 
later,  1929,  in  the  following  quotation:  (par.  7,  section  66, 

Chapter  VII,  Field  Service  Regulations,  Volume  II  (operations), 

1929,  British  Army):  "Forwara  units  in  battle  require  some 
artillery  to  deal  with  opposition  which  the  pre-arranged  covering 
fire  has  failed  to  overcome.  Close  support  artillery  is  placed 
under  commanders  of  forwara  units  to  assist  their  advance  ana 
to  deal  quickly  with  unexpected  resistance.  It  will  also  be  prepare 
to  engage  enemy  tanks  in  cooperation  with  infantry  anti-tank 
weapons . " 

Against  mechanlzea  forces,  the  British  Array  contemplates 
at  present  assigning  four  anti-taink  weapons  to  each  infantry 
battalion.  (4).  The  weapon  at  present  experimentally  adopted 
is  the  ,8  inch  Oerlikon  anti-tank  gun,  an  automatic  weapon, 
manned  by  the  infantry.  This  weapon- has  been  found  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  none  other  has  at  present  been  adopted.  But 
without  regard  to  the  exact  weapon  eventually  used  for  the 
•purpose,  the  fact  that  they  expect  to  use  four  such  weapons 
with  each  infantry  battalion  indicates  that  the  British  do  not 
regard  this  type  of  support  as  something  to  be  normally  gotten 
.'from  the  division  artillery. 

3.  GERMAN —  The  extensive  use  of  accompanying  guns  by 
toe  Germans  during  the  late  war  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 


anjong  military  men.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  Gerraan  iirmy 
has  maue  no  progress  in  designing  or  manufacturing  new  weapons 
since  the  war.  But  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  they  are  keenly 
observing  any  progress  being  mace  along  that  line  by  other  powers 

As  a  result  of ‘the  demonstrated  necessity  for  close  sup¬ 
port  of  infantry  by  weapons  of  greater  power  than  the  infantry 
rifle  ana  machine  gun,  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  suitable 
weapons  for  the  purpose,  the  Germans  still  use  the  77  ram  gion, 
as  well  as  their  inf an try ■ trench  mortars,  for  this  type  of 
support.  (5) .  But,  also  as  a  result  of  their  wide  experience 
in  such  matters,  wc  fine  the  Germans  avoiding  the  necessity  for 
splitting  up  their  division  artillery  by  including  a  six-gun 
battery  of  77  mm  guns  as  an  organic  part  of  each  infantry  regi¬ 
ment.  In  the  tables  for  tiie  composition  of  the  infantry  division 
of  September  25,  1921,  the  infantry  battery  is  classified  as  an 
infantry  unit,  just  as  are  the  trench  mortar  companies.  Each 
regiment  has  one  such  battery,  or  three  platoons  of  tv/o  pieces 
each  (one  platoon  per  battalion).  (5) 

In  the  light  of  more  modern  developments  in  arms  for 

this  purpose,  we  may  well  doubt  that  the  Germans  will  long  con- 

\ 

tinue  to  use  the  present  77  with  their  infantry  batteries.  But 
of  Immediate  importance,  as  applied  to  this  study,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Germans,  with  their  wealth  of  experience,  recognize 
the  desirability  of  aaopting  a  means  to  avoid  or  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  necessity  for  parcelling  out  their  division  artillery 
on  the  battlefield.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity 
between  this  German  solution  of  the  subject  of  accompanying 
artillery  and  the  thoughts  of  General  Franck  on  the  sam.e  subject, 
as  previoiasly  quoted  in  this  article. 

4,  ITALIAN--  In  the  Italian  Army,  each  infantry  regi¬ 
ment  now  has  a  section  with  ttoee  pieces  of  light  aa-'tillery  for 
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direct  support.  The  ^un  is  of  65  ram  caliber.  It  can  be  oroken  dovm 
and  packed  on  six  mules,  or  drawn  by  one  mule  on  a  small  two- 
wheeleo  carriage.  (6).  With  regard  to  recent  developments, 

General  Baistrocchi,  Under -Secretary  of  War,  stated  in  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Senate  recently:  "Two  new  weapons  have  been  deyelopea,-  one, 
anew  infantry  cannon.  This  cannon  will  be  light  and  practical, 
with  curved  trajectory  for  clearing  hills.  It  will  serve  to 
destroy  enemy  machine  gun  nests.  It  will  be  employed  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  afford  immediate  support  for  the  infantry.  It 
will  be  simple  to  handle  and  fully  adapted  for  use  by  the  infan¬ 
try."  (6) 

This  organic  assignment  of  pack  artillery  to  infantry 
regiments. in  the  Italian  Army  may  bo  readily  accounted  for  oy 
.'the  rugged  natiu'-e  of  the  terrain  over  which  they  normally  expect 
to  fight.  At  the  same  time,  without  regard  to  terrain,  ouis  sys¬ 
tem  minimizes  the  necessity  for  splitting  up  the  normal  division 

artillery.  ^ 

* 

5.  EUSSIAII--  The  soviets  recognize  the  need  for  a  highly 
mobile  weapon  for  the  close  support  of  the  infantry,  and  also,  due 
to  their  far-flung  frontiers  and  the  probability  of  much  indepen¬ 
dent  action  by  infantry  regiments,  these  regiments  have  been 

I 

{provided  with  great  fire  power.  There  are  a  total  of  B7  light 
machine  guns,  18  heavy  machine  guns,  10  trench  mortars,  and  one 
37  mm  gun  per  battalion.  Then,  in  addition,  the  regiment  has 
-a  battalion  of  six  76’ r.ira  guns.  (7).  in  the  case  of  the 

German  and  Italian  armies,  this  organic  assignment  of  light  ar¬ 
tillery  to  infantry  regiments  .would  tend  to  render  unnecessary 
'any  consideration  of  taking  accompanying  fro.m  tne  division 

^artillery  in  the  Aussian  Array. 

6.  JAPAI'^S3E“-  Concerning  the  Japanese  Army  and  its  em- 


(6)  .  Ajj 

(7) .  AS 
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ployraent  of  accompanying  artillery,  there  is  little  to  be  found 
either  in  their  regulations,  or  in  printed  accounts  of  actions 
in  which  they  have  engageu.  aome  military  attache  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Japanese  have  not  maue  much  change  in  their  artil¬ 
lery  employment  since  the  Russo-Japanese  V.ar.  (8).  In  their 
late  vinpleasantness  in  China  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
bad  little  opposition,  and  consequently  moved  the  division  artil¬ 
lery  up  within  300  or  400  yards  of  the  infantry  front  line.  This 
was  because  the  Chinese  hac.  practically  no  artillery,  and  few,  if 
any,  machine  guns  to  make  them  takp  positions  farther  back.  A 
study  of  Japanese  operations  and  methods  since  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  Is  of  little  value  to  our  subject,  since  they  have  not,  during 
this  period,  engaged  in  operations  against  any  well-equipped  and 
trainee  modern  army. 

C0NCLUSI0KS--  The  extensive  use  of  accompanying  guins  taken  from 
the  division  artillery  during  the  V/orld  ..’ar  was  an  expedient  de- 
mandeu  by  the  comparatively  sudden  appearance  on  the  battlefield 
of  powerful  weapons  (tanks  and  machine  guns)  against  which  no  ade¬ 
quate  counter -weapons  had  been  devised. 

All  of  the  nations  considered  in  this  study  have  sought  by 
:  one  means  or  another  to  get  away  from  the  necessity  for  parcelling 
out  their  division  artillery  as  accompanying  guns  in  future  wars. 

The  exact  methods  of  accomplishing  this  result  vary  some- 
-  what.  It  appears  that  our  present  doctrine  on  this  subject  is 
}  to  solve  the  problem  by: 

Adding  to  the  infantry  armament  weapons  especially 
designed  to  combat  mechanised  forces  and  machine  gums. 
Using  improved  communication  (radio),  with  infantry 
liaison  groups  to  permit  the  rapid  placing  of  fire 
from  the  artillery  in  direct  support  on  any  target 
warranting  artillery  fire. 


r  (0).  AF- 
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This  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be  in  practical  accord 

with  that  of  the  French  and  British. 

The  Germans,  Italians  and  Russians  have  combined  these 

measures  with  the  inclusion  of  specially  organized  light  artil¬ 
lery  units  in  infantry  regiments  . 

But  the  doctrines  of  all  these  armies,  as  evidenced  by 

developments  in  recent  jeers,  are  in  asreement  on  the  principal 
question  Involved.  There  Is  a  uniform  desire  to  set  axay  from 
_ _ fnr.  nnr'r'fiil  ina:  out  divisional  artillery  as  accom- 


SOME  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  CLOSE  SUPPORT  OP  INFANTRY 
AOAINST  MECHANIZED  FORCES  AND  MACHINE  GUN  FIRE. 


NOTE:  These  answers  will  in  all  cases  be  vmderstood  to  represent 
individual  opinions  only.  But  an  effort  has  been  made  to  get  the 
thoughts  of  Individuals  who  have  been  in  position  to  tnake  intelli¬ 
gent  observations  on  the  subject,  and  It  was  thought  that  a  group¬ 
ing  of  the  several  Individual  answers  to  each  question  would  there¬ 
fore  prove  Interesting  to  any  person  Interested  In  this  subject. 


QUESTION  1.-  What  Is  the  best  weapon  now  available  In  quantity 

for  this  purpose?  Please  describe  briefly  as  to  cal¬ 
iber,  range,  type  of  trajectory,  and  means  of  move¬ 
ment  and  emplacement. 


Answers; 

(a)  Maj,  Lytle,  Tank  Section,  Inf.  School: 

1.  Versus  mechAnizgdnforces-  Olie  50  cal.  H.O.  as  im¬ 
proved  by  Ord.  Dept,  to  Increase  muzzle  velocity.  Trajectory, con¬ 
sistent  with  muzzle  velocity.  Range, consistent  with  highest  foot- 
secOnds  muzzle  velocity  attainable.  Mounted  on  a  fast  self-propelled 
oross-cpuntry  motmt  of  low  profile,  wheel  and  track  type.  (May  or 
may  not  be  considered  as  available  In  "quantity").  Otherwise, 

75  mm  artillery, 

2.  Versus  machine  guns-, or  armored  vehicles  halted— 

75  mm  artillery  (smoke  and  HE). 


(b)  Maj.  Morris,  Weapons,  Inf,  Board; 
37  mm  gim  and  carriage,  M  1916. 


(c)  Capt.  Negrotto,  Dept,  of  Experiment,  Pt.Bennlng; 

1.  Against  mechanized  forces; 

1st,  50  cal,  MG  (  at  present  not  an  Inf.  weapon). 
2nd,  37  mm  gun, 

old  type,  available  In  quantity, 
new  type,  not  «  «  «  , 

3rd,  tanks,  n  n  «  n  ^ 

2.  Against  MG  fire: 

1st,  37  mm  gun. 

2nd,  81  mm  Stokes -Brandt,  range  3400  y^ds, 

3rd,  MG  and  rifle  fire. 

Tanks. 

(d)  Prom  the  Weapons  Section,  Inf.  School  (  name  of  officer 
missing  from  reply  form): 

Best  with  Infantry,  37  mra,Ml6.  4300  yds.,  flat,  mule 
or  hand.  Penetration; (normal  Impact, Grade  A  arm. plate) 
at  300  yds.—  .70  inch. 

"  500  "  — -  .65  "  . 

"  700  "  —  .55  "  , 


(e)  Maj,  Ward,  Gxinnery  Director,  Ft.Sllli  (P.A. S.  ) 
37  mm. 


(f)  Capt,  Campbell,  0\umery  Executive,  Ft. Sill:  (P.A.S.  ) 
ihe  only  weapon  the  F, A,  has  available  In  quantity  la 
the  75  mm  gun.  Against  MGs,  better  results  might 
obtained  from  mortars. 


Q (jn-rierx 

(g)  Maj,  MacKelvle,  TSrt**#,  P.A.S. : 

The  only  weapon  the  P.  A,  has  In  quantity  Is  the  75  rmn 
gtm,  M  1897,  Por  MGs  definitely  located,  the  37  nan  how¬ 
itzers  with  HE  shell  Is  O.K.  But  MGs  are  seldom  definitely 
located.  So  the  75  Is  still  the  best  weapon  against  MGs, 
nae  75,  or  105  how.  with  panoramic  sight,  wide  traverse, 
and  flat  trajectory.  Is  desirable  for  fire  on  moving 
targets. 


(h)  Prom  the  Tactics  Dept, ,P. A, S. : (  name  of  officer  missing 
from  reply  form). 

My  personal  reaction  Is  that  for  mechanized  forces  we 
need  a  1-pdr.  pom-prai. 

As  to  protection  for  Inf,  against  MGs,  I  advocate  use 
of  a  75  mm  howitzer. 


(1)  Maj,  Day,  P. A. Board,  Pt, Bragg, 

There  Is  no  satisfactory  weapon  available  In  quantity 
for  attack  of  mechanized  forces.  The  3*7  mm  g\in.  If  given 
a  suitable  pno^eotlle.  Is  probably  the  best,  EAther  the 
75  mm  gun  or  the  trench  mortar  Is  probably  the  best 
weapon  available  In  quantity  for  attack  of  MG  fire. 


(j)  Lt, Col, L.J. McNair,  P.A. ,  Pt, Bragg: 

Hio  75  la  available;  It  has  the  power  and  the 
range-  In  fact,  more  than  Is  needed  for  most  of  such 
targets.  But  Its  fire  cannot  bo  delivered  and  maneuvered 
rapidly  enough.  Its  mobility  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
ammunition  supply  is  none  too  simple,  and  It  presents 
a  considerable  target. 

The  37  Is  available;  It  has  the  range  and  quite  a 
bit  of  power;  it  traverses  on  the  carriage  more  than  the 
75.  But  the  rapidity  of  Its  fire  Is  Inadequate,  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  fire  also  are  slow.  Observation 
of  fire  Is  not  always  easy,  yet  is  essential. 

The  30-callber  machine  gun  has  the  rapidity  and  ease 
of  firing;  Its  place  In  our  Girmament  today  Is  testimony 
to  its  effectiveness.  But  Its  power  Is  quite  Insufficient 
against  tanks  and  armored  cars.  Against  other  machine 
guns,  superiority  of  fire  Is  obtained,  of  coxirse,  only 
by  multiplying  the  guns. 

Hie  3- Inch  trench  mortar  seems  unsuitable  against 
small  fixed  targets  or  against  rapidly  moving  ones. 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  the  first  two  are  capable 
of  doing  such  a  double-headed  Job;  but  both  are  so 
faulty  that  a  choice  between  them  Is  largely  academic. 

As  a  guess,  I  would  take  the  75.  for  Its  power,  assuming 
that  It  was  available  In '^qusntlt^ad equate  for  this 
particular  purpose,  which  I  doubt. 


2.- 
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QUESTION  2.-  Is  any  special  weapon  now  In  process  of  development 
for  this  purpose?  If  so,  please  describe  briefly. 


Answers: 

'  (a)  Maj,  Lytle; 

I  believe  the  Ordnance  consider  their  present  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  50  cal,  UG  as  applicable  to  this  use.  No 
other  development  that  I  am  aware  of. 


(b)  Maj,  Morris; 

No,  Hie  Inf,  Board  has  recommended  a  g\m  with  the 
following  characteristics; 

1.  Automatic  weapon, 

2.  On  self-propelled  mount  from  which  It  can  be 
removed  quickly. 

3.  Penetrate  one-inch  armor  at  1000  yds. 


(c)  Capt.  Negrotto; 

50  cal.  MG,  ultra-high  velocity  bullet. 


(d)  Anonymous  member  Weapons  Sect,; 

37  mm-  M2.  5500  yds.,  flat  traj.,  mule  or  hand  transp,, 
penetration;  (normal  Impact,  Grade  A  arm.  plate) 
at  300  yds.-—  1,2  Inch.  * 

"  500  "  —  1.0  "  . 

"  700  "  —  .85  "  . 

"  1000  •’  —  .70  "  . 


(e)  Maj,  Ward; 

Yes.  50  cal,  armor  piercing.  High  velocity,  flat 
trajectory,  explosive  bullets,  one  tracer  In  five. 
What  of  mines  In  the  shape  of  special  grenades  on 
certain  suspected  areas? 


(f)  Capt,  Campbell; 

If  P. A,  must  be  used.  It  should  bo  a  weapon  of  the 
type  of  the  75  mm  pack  howitzer. 


(g)  Maj,  MacKelvle; 

Against  mech,  forces,  the  50  cal,  MG,  armor  piercing 
projectile,  range  to  3000,  high  velocity,  flat  traj. 
Against  MGs-  a  weapon  similar  to  our  105  howltzer- 
thls  In  preference  to  the  75  howitzer,  since  I  believe 
the  105  how,  should  be  the  weapon  for  dlv,  art. 


(h)  Anon,  member  Tactics  Dept.  ,P,  A.  S, ; 

For  mech. force-  either  a  75  mm  or  a  one-pdr,  with 
all-purpose  mount. 

For  MGs-  75  mm  how. 
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QUESTION  2  (cont»d.  ) 


(1)  Capt,  Day: 

I  know  of  no  special  weapon  now  In  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  use  against  mechanized  forces.  Experimentation 
Is  being  carried  on  with  the  various  weapons  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  should  be  developed.  These  have  Included 
weapons  up  to  around  37  mm  In  caliber,  single  shot, 
semi-automatic  and  fully  automatic,  on  various  types 
of  wheeled  and  pedestal  mounts.  The  75  mm  howitzer  on 
the  split  trail  high  speed  carriage,  equipped  with 
special  sights  for  tracking  moving  targets  at  ranges 
up  to  2500  yds.  offers  possibilities  of  tvirnlng  out  to 
bo  an  efficient  weapon  for  the  attack  of  fast-moving 
armored  vehicles  from  direct  laying  positions.  Foreign 
weapons  have  also  been  Investigated  to  determine  If 
they  offer  suitable  characteristics.  Ohe  unquestionably 
(to  my  mind)  best  weapon  under  development  for  close 
support  of  Infantry  against  MG  fire  Is  the  81-mm 
Stoke a -Brandt  mortar. 
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Col. McNair: 

Yes,  a  new  weapon  Is  to  my  mind  essential,  and  I  don't 
know  of  Its  having  been  found.  Its  characteristics  are 
controlled  by  the  problem  of  mechanized  forces,  more 
difficult  than  MOs.  The  same  weapon  would  then  be  effects 
Ive  against  MGs,  and  Incidentally  against  other  targets. 
I  can't  lay  down  Its  chhracterlstlcs  definitely,  but 
these  are  the  controlling  ones: 

A  gun,  for  maximum  range  and  power  with  small 
caliber,  and  to  reduce  the  time  of  flight.  I'd  no  more 
think  of  a  howitzer  or  a  mortar  than  1  should  put  such 
weapons  on  warships  or  use  them  for  AA.  Defilade  Is  of 
no  consequence,  for  such  guns  must  go  up  and  fight. 

Their  protection  la  In  small  target  presented,  hiding 
them,  surprise  fire,  and  mobility  after  discovery. 

Caliber,  the  smallest  that  will  permit  a  shell, 

EE,  and  penetrate  tanks  of  great  mobility.  Fast  tanks 
and  cars  cannot  carry  heavy  armor;  heavily  armored  tanks 
must  be  slow,  and  can  be  attacked  by  heavier  guns,  such 
as  the  75,  The  caliber  thus  might  be  between  ,70  and 
1:00  Inch,  but  I  don't  know. 

Tracer  ammunition.  One  has  only  to  see  such  ammu¬ 
nition  to  realize  Its  Importance  and  utility. 

Autwnatlc  fire.  This  Is  not  difficult,  for  I  per¬ 
sonally  fired  the  old  Vlckers-Maxlm  1-pdr,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  and  It  was  a  fine  gun. 

Transport,  motor-  the  gim  to  be  moxanted  for  firing 
either  from  the  motor  or  on  the  ground. 

In  other  words,  a  super-machine-gun,  overpowering 
the  Infantry  machine  gtin  and  fast  tank  weapons,  and 
having  the  omdenlable  advantage  of  firing  from  a  fixed 
platform.  With  tracer  ammtinltlon  and  automatic  fire, 
the  conduct  of  fire  even  against  rapidly  moving  targets 
ceases  to  be  a  problem;  Its  a  one-man  job.  Just  like 
playing  a  hose. 


QUESTION  3 


What  should. be  the  normal  allocation  of  such 
weapons  to  infantry  units--i,e.,  how  many  per 
infantry  battalion? 


Answers 


(a)  Maj.  Lytle: 

None  with  battalion;  12  to  16  with  regiment 
for  attachment  to  or  support  of  battalions 
as  situation  may  require , -i ,e ,  anti-tank  and 
anti-aircraft  company  in  regiment  instead  of 
present  regim.ental  machine  gun  company,  as 
the  29th  now  has;  one  company  in  brigade  of 
infantry  in  addition. 


Kaj.  Morris: 

Minimum-  4  per  regiment,  allotting  2  to  each 
front  line  battalion. 

Maximum-  4  per  battalion. 


(c)  Capt.  Hegrotto: 

As  now  provided  in  Table  of  Organization. 
Subject  to  change,-  at  present  under  study 


(d)  Anonym.ous  member  Weapons  Sect 
4  per  battalion. 


Maj.  Ward: 

Infantry  pretty  well  loaded  with  special 
weapons  now-  GHQ  ;init. 


(f)  Capt.  Campbell: 

By  artillery,  through  observation.  Inui- 
vidual  accompanying  pieces  undesirable  and 
useless  uissipation. 


Maj.  l.acKelvie: 

Furnished  by  artillery.  Infantry  battalion 
has  too  many  different  types  of  weapons  now. 
It  is  a  powerful  fighting  unit  but  at  present 
rate  of  progress  it  will  be  a  miniature  divi¬ 
sion-  about  all  it  lacks  now  is  a  detacliment 
of  engineers. 


(h)  Anon,  member  Tactics  Uept.,  P.A.S.: 
By  field  artillery.  The  infantry  ha 
many  weapons  now. 


(i)  Capt.  uay: 

The  close  support  (accompanying)  weapons 
should  be  manned  by  the  infantry  ana  be 
a  part  of  their  organic  equipment. 


QUESTION  3.-  (cont'd.) 


(j)  Col.  rcNair:  ^ 

The  division  aarrdttedly  should  include  or¬ 
ganically  only  those  units  end  v/eapons  which 
always  are  needed;  the  special  gadgets  shoula 
be  organically  in  G-HQ  reserve,  ana  fed  to 
divisions  which  happen  to  be  in  situations 
calling  for  them.  Such  a  weapon  as  I  have 
described  might  develop  a  sufficiently  general 
utility  to  warrant  its  inclusion  organically 
in  the  infantry  or  artillery  uivisional  units, 
but  I'd  hesitate  to  say  so.  I'd  say  rather 
that  they  were  best  manned  by  GHQ  reserve  units 
ana  attached  as  needed . 


■.Whether  the  units  shoula  be  infantry  or  artil¬ 
lery  depends  primarily  upon  what  sort  of  a 
weapon  was  developed.  The  infantry  already 
has  some  weapons  which  are  pretty  close  to 
artillery,  but  whether  they  should  have  them 
is  a  question.  The  infantry  and  artillery 
both  should  not  man  the  same  weapon.  The 
artillery  should  go  ahead  and  develop  the 
proper  weapon,  ana  then  let  the  question  of 
v;ho  should  man  it  be  decided  upon  its  merits. 

I  can't  see  having  both  infantry  and  artillery 
using,  for  example,  the  Ctokes -Branat  mortar. 


<  C 


QUESTION  4. 


Answers : 

(a) 


(b) 


(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 


/  (S) 


-  Should  these  weapons  be  manned  by  Infantry 
personnel  and  carried  as  organic  infantry 
equipment,  or  should  they  be  manned  by  artil¬ 
lery  iinits  especially  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  regularly  attached  to  specified 
infantry  xinits? 


Maj.  Lytle: 

Organic  infantry  equipment  and  manned  by  infan¬ 
try.  There  is  nothing  in  the  teclmique  of  Il.G. 
fire  at  moving  and  stationary  targets  which  neces¬ 
sitates  training  by  another  branch. 


:vaj.  Lorris: 

Since  guns  for  this  purpose  must  be  located 
habitually  in  the  area  of  the  front  line  in¬ 
fantry  battalion  ana  be  used  for  the  defense 
of  that  unit,  anti-tank  guns  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  infantry  units. 


Capt.  Kegrotto: 
By  infantry. 


Anon,  member  Weapons  Sect.: 

Infantry  for  those  which  are  a  part  of  organic 
battalion. 


Ivlaj.  ,.ard: 

Radio  and  fire  direction  will  increase  the  sup¬ 
port  given,-  continue  to  support. 


Capt.  Campbell: 

Special  organization  for  observation  and  liaison 
only.  At  least  one  observer  with  radio  with 
each  battalion. 


Iwaj.  IvIacEelvie : 

With  our  present  methods  of  fire  direction 

the  fire  of  a  battalion  of  field  artil¬ 
lery  can  be  maneuvered  with  flexibility  compara¬ 
ble  to  a  battery;  and  all  that  is  required  to 
make  it  so  is  a  liaison  or  forward  observer  with 
a  portable  radio  set.  I  believe  accompanying 
artillery  (i.e,  attaching  guns  to  infantry  orga¬ 
nizations)  is  out  of  the  pict;ire.  Anything  that 
is  worthy  of  fire  can  have  a  volvime  (1  bn.)  of 
fire  placed  on  it  in  as  short  a  time  as  one  of¬ 
ficer  with  an  accompanying  gun  or  battery  could 
place  his  driblet  of  fire  on  it  with  the  resultant 
doubtful  degree  of  neutralization. 


Anon,  member  Tactics  Dept.,  F.  A.  3.: 

Specially  organized  and  attached  where  needed. 
On  the  defense  can  be  used  as  anti-tank;  on 
the  offense  as  accompanying  guns. 
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QUESTION  4.-(cont'd.) 


(i)  Capt.  uay: 

If  the  artillery  is  required  to  man  the  close 
support  weapons  or  to  furnish  accompanying 
weapons,  special  units  should  be  organized  for 
this  purpose.  The  practice  of  detaching  accom¬ 
panying  guns  and  even  platoons  and  batteries 
from  the  division  artillery  brigaae  diminishes 
the  strength  of  the  artillery  under  the  orders 
of  the  brigade  commanher,  available  for  the 
flexible  general  support,  and  fritters  away  the 
artillery  with  only  the  rarest  cases  of  com¬ 
mensurate  value  received. 


(j)  Col'.  McNair: 

/such  weapons,  by  their  nature,  it  seems  to  me, 

(  would  fight  a  purely  local  combat,  and  should 
]  be  commanded  by  the  infantry  battalion  commander, 
j  by  attachment  if  not  organic.  It  certainly 
•;  shoula  not  be  the  practice  to  detach  from  the 
'.mass  of  supporting  division  artillery,  which 
i always  will  be  needea  for  its  legitimate  role, 
■except  in  special  situations,  such  as  exploiting 
W  successful  attack. 


\  QUESTION 

I 


► 


4: 


5.-  Is  it  thought  desirable  to  normally  expect  this 
type  of  support  to  be  furnished  by  detacnraents 
from  the  division  artillery  brigade? 


(a)  Naj.  Lytle: 

No.  It  will  have  to  be  in  the  infantry  il  it  is 
to  be  available  when  wanted. 


(b)  I^aj.  Morris: 

No.  I  have  a  letter  from  Col.  Danford  to  Col. 
Pl-untley  dated  Feb.  16,  1933.  C;,uote,  "We  are 
convincea  that  nothing  has  arisen  since  the 
preparation  of  Vol.II,  F.A.E.M.  to  renaer _ the 
provisions  of  that  volume  obsolete  regarding 
this  matter. 


(c)  Capt.  Negrotto: 
No. 


(d)  Anon,  member  Weapons  Sect.: 
Not  from  artillery. 


(e)  Maj.  Ward: 

One  per  battalion. 


(f)  Capt.  Campbell: 

Enough  field  artillery  should  be  present  to  have 
at  least  one  field  artillery  battalion  in  direct 
support  of  each  infantry  battalion. 


(g)  Maj.  MacKelvie:- 

None  as  I  understand  allocation.  One  battalion 
field  artillery  in  direct  support  of  each  infan¬ 
try  battalion. 


f 

(h)  Anon,  member  Tactics  Dept.,  F.A.S.: 

I  do  not  advocate  any  normal  allocation.  The 
need  for  these  guns  should  not  be  over  one  per 
battalion  in  assault.  With  our  present  liaison 
methods  we  can  concentrate  a  battalion  on  any 
target  before  you  can  emplace  and  open  fire  with 
an  accompanying  gun.  Hence,  I  cannot  concede 
the  need  of  a  normal  allocation. 


(i)  Capt.  Day:  ,  .  ^ 

For  weapons  for  close  support  against  inechaniseci 

forces,  not  over  four  per  infantry  battalion 
should  suffice.  For  weapons  for  close  support 
against  machine  gun  fire,  I  believe  there  should 
be  at  least  eight  per  infantry  battalion. 
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5.-  (cont’d.) 


(j)  Col.  McNair: 

I'm  totally  unable  to  answer.  On  a  front 
seriously  threatened  by  a  tank  attaclj,  such 
special  weapons  should  be  dense  enough  to 
win;  it  would  be  economical  to  plant  them 
so  thick  that,  if  needed,  there  would  be  as 
many  weapons  as  tanks,  since  the  tank  would 
cost  more  than  the  weapon.  The  logical  effect 
of  such  a  condition,  assuming  the  weapon  to  be 
thoroughly  effective,  would  be  to  drive  the 
tank  into  the  discard  entirely,  for  I  can't 
see  how  the  tank  can  match  a  suitable  gun, 
any  more  than  ships  can  match  coast  guns, 
which  they  once  tried  to  do. 


QUESTION 


6.-  Any  other  pertinent  ideas  you  may  have  on  the 
subject. 

(a)  Iv'ajor  Lytle: 

For  the  general  purpose  of  closely  supporting 
infantry  on  the  march,  in  bivouac  ana  in  posi¬ 
tion  against  mechanized  forces  (including  tanlcs), 

I  believe  the  high  powered  machine  gun  of  inter - 
meaiate  caliber  with  tracer  adjustment  of  fire 
to  be  the  most  effective  weapon  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : 

1.  Due  to  the  surprise  element  (relative, 
of  course,)  expected  in  an  attack  by  mechanized 
forces,  the  weapon  should  be  very  mobile,  availa¬ 
ble  in  considerable  nxambers  and  organically  with 
infantry-  there  is  no  basis  for  permanent  or 
"normal"  attachments  of  such  weapons  from  another 
arm  or  branch.  Such  action  is  subterfuge. 

2.  Due  to  the  short  period  of  time  availa¬ 
ble  in  which  decisive  results  must  be  obtainea 
against  fast,  armored  vehicles,  only  concentrated 
and  continuous  fire  from  weapons  of  the  full  au¬ 
tomatic  type  can  be  expected  to  deliver  the  re¬ 
quired  volume  of  fire  per  gun  necessary  to  achieve 
the  fire  effect  necessary. 

An  adaitional  consideration  Vifhich  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  the  same  weapon  will  provide  (on 
the  proper  mount)  extremely  valuable  anti-air¬ 
craft  protection  at  all  times,  thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  additional  weapons  for 
that  purpose. 

Note:  With  regard  to  the  armor  penetration 
characteristics  of  the  improved  50  caliber  gun, 
they  can  take  care  of  about  jihree -fourths  of  an 
inch  at  normal  impact  at  reasonable  ranges,  500 
to  600  yards  at  least,  I  think.  The  assumption 
that  vehicles  proof  against  such  a  gun  can  be 
expecteu  in  mobile  mechanized  forces  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  unv/arranted . 


(b)  Iv'aj.  Iv: orris: 
No  comment. 


(c)  Capt.  Negrotto: 
No  comment. 


(d)  Anon,  member  '.Veapons  Sect.  : 

Suggest  check  in  regard  to  characteristics  of 
Cavalry  50  caliber  machine  gun. 


(e)  Maj.  Ward: 

The  rubber  tired  gun  is  no  good  for  fire  at 
moving  targets. 


(f)  Capt.  Campbell: 
No  comment. 


11. 


QUESTION  6.-  (cont'd.) 


/ 

\ 

(g)  N.aj.  MacKelvie : 

So  called  Ford  or  Bishop  battery  on  balloon 
tires  has  not  proven  satisfactory  as  an  anti- 
tanlc  gun.  It  bounces  around  too  much. 


(h)  Anon,  member  Tactics  Dept.,  F.A.S.: 

No  comment. 

(i)  .  L:a  j  .  Day  : 

Experiments  are  in  progress  at  present  along 
the  lines  of  giving  the  75-mm  guns  of  the 
division  artillery  wide  traverse  and  stable 
carriages,  with  directors,  direction  control¬ 
lers,  electrical  transmission  of  data  and 
"match  pointer"  laying.  If  these  experiments 
turn  out  a  success,  the  division  artillery 
will  then  have  definite  capabilities  of  ef¬ 
fective  fire  on  fast-moving  targets  from  de¬ 
filaded  positions. 


(j)  Col.  McNair: 

This  question,  or  something  like  it,  has  been 
on  the  fire  during  and  since  the  War,  yet  its 
state  today  is  nebulous.  The  reason,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  we  have  not  gone  along  logical 
lines;  we  have  simply  milled  around.  We  have 
certain  clearly  defined  guide  posts  which  we 
have  not  seen,  for  example:  We  may  say  that 

there  are  three  systems  of  bringing  our  fire 
to  the  target:  by  c oimnands  for  the  changes 
in  firing  data;  by  a  direcTor,  which  changes 
the  data  mechanically;  and  visually,  by  pour¬ 
ing  f or.th' a  stream  of  tracer  projectiles. 

The  field  artillery,  of  course,  has  long  used 
the  command  system  against  fixed  targets,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted,  and  has  tried  to  use 
it  against  moving  targets,  with  poor  success. 

The  bomber  forced  the  development  of  the  di¬ 
rector  system  for  A-A  fire,  even  though  the 
apparatus  is  very  complicated.  The  visual  sys¬ 
tem,  of  course,  has  been  found  very  effective 
in  both  ground  and  A-A  machine  gun  fire;  it  is 
the  only  solution  of  fire  against  low  flying 
planes,  which  offer  moving  targets  of  terrific 
speed.  Of  coxarse,  the  ammunition  consumption 
by  the  visual  system  is  great,  but  it  seems 
thoroughly  practicable  for  calibers  well  above 
.30  inches  or  .50  inches,  for  the  short  bursts 
of  fire  required  against  the  targets  you  are 
considering.  Yet  right  now  the  field  artillery 
is  devoting  its  attention  rather  to  the  director 
system,  for  which  I  can  see  little  appropriate 
and  useful  application.  Bombers,  the  proper 
targets  of  the  director  system,  do  not  hover 
over  the  division  artillery.  In  other  words, 
the  solution  of  fire  against  small,  rapidly 
moving  targets  of  little  resistance  is  indicated 
clearly  by  developments  in  other  fields,  of 
which  we  have  not  taken  advantage. 
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AMERICAN  EMBASSY 
Office  of  the  Military  Attache 
•  12U£  OE  CHAnJUQT^ 
Paris. 

2.  Avur4us  Gadriel 


February  17,  1934, 


Oaptaln  W.  0,  Lattlmore, 

Oommand  &  Gen.  Staff  School, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Dear  Walter: 

Your  letter  of  January  20  reached  me  some 
three  or  four  days  ago  eind  I  am  hastening  a  reply  which  I  hope  may  be 
of  some  value  to  you. 

Exceip)tB  from  Field  Artillery  Regulations: 

"Reglement  de  Manoeuvre  de  L’Artillerie  - 
L'Artillerie  au  Combat  Deuxieme  Partie,  24  Sept.  1926". 

"  ARTILLERY  EIEMEMTS  PLACED  AT  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  INFANTRY. 

278,  In  certain  situations,  it  may  be  useful  or  even  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  infantry  some  artillery 
elements  whose  mission  is  called  accompanying  artillery  (d’ac- 
ooBipagnemant  imm6diat  j . 

The  influence  of  the  terrain  is  of  prime  importance 
in  accon^aaiying  artillery.  It  is  possible  in  covered  terrain  - 
impossible  in  open  terrain;  it  is  thiis  of  an  intermittent  char¬ 
acter. 

279,  The  linits  for  accompanying  artillery  are  generally 
furnished  by  the  organic  light  artillery  which  is  accustomed  to 
working  in  intimate  liaison  with  the  infantry. 

However,  tractor  drawn  artillery,  very  mobile  in  all 
terrain,  easier  to  conceal,  and  much  less  vulnerable  than  horse 
drawn  artillery,  may  be  employed  as  accompanying  artillery. 

The  tractors  are  generally  used  in  pairs  -  one  towing  a  gun  and 
another  the  caisson. 

The  accoii:5)anying  artillery  imits  are  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Infantiy  Brigade  Commanders.  Sections  are  used 
generally  -  rarely  a  battery.  A  section  is  the  maximum  to  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  an  Infantiy  Battalion  Commander. 

The  Artillery  Battalion  which  detaches  an  element  for 
use  as  accon5)anying  artillery  furnishes  the  necessary  communi- 


cation  and  liaison  personnel;  it  also  handles  supply  questions. 

A  laige  use  of  reduced  charge  projectile  should  be  foreseen. 

260.  In  the  attack  and  in  the  exploitation  of  success,  the 
accompanying  artillery  elements  assist  in  the  reduction  of  enemy 
islands  of  resistance  and  in  widening  initial  breaches  in  the 
enemy  lines.  They  also  are  very  effective  in  short  range  en¬ 
filade  fires. 

In  the  attack  as  in  the  defense  they  intervene  against 
machine  guns,  inf  amt ry,  cannon  and  tanks. 

They  primarily  act  to  siKport  the  units  to  which  they 
are  attached  but  they  must  not  let  any  opportunity  escape  to 
aid  adjacent  units. 

These  fractions  of  detached  artillery  may  often  render 
very  effective  support  during  counter-attacks,  particularly  if 
at  that  moment  the  enemy  artillery  is  being  displaced. 

261.  The  Infantry  Commander  determines  the  rdle  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  artillery  and  if  necessary  provides  proper  close  infan¬ 
try  support.  He  designates  objectives  (targets)  but  he  does  not 
prescribe  the  position  of  the  guns,  the  method  of  fire  nor  the 
amount  of  ammunition  to  be  expended. 

The  commander  of  the  detached  artillery  is  usually  with 
the  Commander  of  the  Infantry  unit  supported,  but  in  actual 
cases  of  firing  missions  he  goes  to  his  guns  to  command  same. 

He  keeps  constantly  in  touch  with  the  sitiration  and 
when  necessary  he  intervenes  upon  his  own  initiative  to  place 
fire  upon  any  objective  which  is  slowing  up  the  friendly  in¬ 
fantry  advance  or  which  menaces  the  defense. 

Due  to  the  small  quantity  of  ammunition  usually  avail¬ 
able  and  in  general  due  to  the  small  time  element,  he  seeks  short 
range  fires  in  order  to  effect  the  most  rapid  results. 

To  accomplish  these  results  he  must  advance  his  gun 
from  cover  to  cover.  As  soon  as  a  suitable  objective  is  recon- 
noltered  he  generally  unlimbers  a  single  gun  -  the  other  or 
others  remaining  in  a  position  of  readiness  a  short  distance 
away  but  well  defiladed  and  always  ready  to  come  to  the  support 
of  the  piece  in  action. 

A  prolonged  stay  in  the  same  place  carries  a  serious 
risk  and  thus  as  soon  as  a  firing  mission  is  accomplished  the 
aocouqpanying  guns  should  change  position. 

If  the  means  of  transportation  of  the  accompanying 
artillery  are  damaged,  a  call  for  help  should  be  made  to  the 
infantry. 
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282,  Cavalry  may  receive  fractions  of  acoomjmnying  artillery 
under  the  same  general  conditions  as  outlined  in  paragraphs  276 
to  281. 


In  the  pursuit  or  in  delaying  actions,  due  to  the  moral 
effect  which  may  he  provided,  the  accompanying  artillery  with 
cavalry  should  take  advantage  of  the  long  ranges  of  the  artillery 
and  fire  at  great  distances.  For  this  purpose  ample  ammunition 
must  he  provided," 


The  above  is  all  that  is  given  in  the 
Artillery  Regulations,  The  Infantry  Regulations  repeat  almost  word  for 
word  the  above  paragraphs. 


Thus  you  see  that  we  have  about  the  same 
ideas  (or  did  when  I  was  at  Sill)  on  this  question  of  accompanying 
artllleiy  as  the  French  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  75  mm.  weapons  are  con 
oezned. 


The  average  French  Artillery  also  has  about 
the  same  reaction  as  the  average  American  Artillery  officer,  namely,  that 
the  75  mm.  either  horsedrawn  or  tractordrawn  is  not  a  good  solution  of 
the  accompanying  artillery  problem. 


Now  I  will  start  back  at  the  top  of  your 
letter  and  say  something  on  each  question.  I  am  too  pressed  for  time  to 
make  any  research,  so  I  am  giving  you  the  dope  which  I  have  at  hand. 

Not  much  is  available  as  all  developments  of  new  materiel  are  more  or 
less  secret  and  I  have  not  seen  the  new  anti-tank  gun,  which  will  be 
ueed  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  accompanying  guns. 


(1)  See  attached  inclosure  marked  Appendix  "A"  V/hether 
it  is  available  in  quantity  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  not  seen 
it  in  service,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  French  Army  has  some,  Hotchkiss 
Company  ooiild  turn  same  out  rapidly. 


(2)  See  Appendiz”A1  I  believe  that  another  model  of  this 
same  general  nature  is  being  developed. 


(3)  Not  sure  of  the  correct  answer  to  this  but  r  believe 
from  conversations  with  tank  and  infantry  officers  that  a  majority  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  not  the  job  of  the  Field  Artillery, 


(4)  No.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  See  regulation  quoted  above 
which  specifies  that  Artillery  furnishes  personnel,  etc.,  for  attached  . 
personnel. 

(5)  See  rough  draft  attached  marked  Appendix  "B"  -  Rdle  of 
Artillery  in  Combat  of  Modem  Tanks,  which  brings  up  many  good  ideas. 


Hope  this  will  be  of  some  value  to  you, 


V/armest  personal  regards  to  you  and  Mrs 
Lsttimore  in  which  Mrs.  Lester  Joins. 

Faithfully  yoxirs 

2  INGLS 
JAl-F 


Ar  LESTER, 

Asst.  Mil.  Attache 


APPENDIX  "A"  - 


The  Hotchkiss  Uachine  Gun,  25  zam.  oaliher,  is  a  powerful  / 
automatic  arm  which  fires,  at  the  rate  of  170  shots  per  minute,  various  f 
categories  of  projectiles.  Its  power  and  the  initial  and  remaining  I 

velocities  of  its  projectiles  make  it  an  especially  efficient  ana  i 

against  tanks  of  all  toimage,  ,  /y,y  i  ^ 

fu 

For  this  purpose,  there  has  been  built  a  field  carria^  ^ 
(described  in  this  "^^mphlet )  which,  together  with  the  machine  gun,  con¬ 
stitutes  materiel  at  the  same  time  powerful  and  mobile  and  suitable  for  all 
the  echelons  of  the  infantry  in  combat. 


The  long  range  (maxiinum  10,000  meters)  and  the  precision  of 
the  projectiles  at  all  distances  allow  this  materiel  to  be  used  for 
interdiction  fire  or  for  attack  of  special  objectives,  such  as  bomb  proof 
shelters,  observatories,  command  posts,  crossing  roads,  etc.) 


The  25  mm.  machine  gun  by  reason  of  the  range  in  height  of 
its  projectiles  (maximum  range  in  height  7,000  he  ters )  can  also  be  used 
for  antiaircraft  defense  at  all  altitudes,  althou^  this  requires  a  car¬ 
riage  different  to  the  one  described  herein  which  has  already  been  built 
by  the  Hotchkiss  Co. 


The  Hotchkiss  machine  gun,  25  mm.,  fires  the  following  four 


1)  Ordinary  shell  with  brass  case  and  ordinary  steel  core. 

2)  Armor  piercing  shell,  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
projectile,  but  with  steel  core  treated  with  tungsten. 


3)  Explosive  shell,  with  band  equipped  with  an  extra  sensitive 
faze,  which  explodes  automatically  before  its  arrival  on  the  groimd  if 
it  does  not  reach  the  objective. 


4)  Luminozis  tracing  cartridges,  ordinary  or  perforating,  visible 
op  to  a  distance  of  4,000  meters. 


The  loading  of  the  M.  G.  is  effected  by  means  of  magazines 


The  effects  of  the  projectiles  are  as  follows 


From  the  viewpoint  of  precision  of  fire 


At  50  meters,  five  shots  fired  automatically  have  their  im- 
paoti  OQnprised  in  a  rectangle  13  x  6  cm. 


From  the  viewpoint  of  perforation 


thick 


Plates  of  extra  hard  steel,  40  i 
distance  of  700  me  ters  at  an  incidence  of  15 


At  a  distance  of  1,000  meters,  the  same  plates  are  still  per 
forated  at  a  noxnal  incidence. 


At  a  distance  of  1,500  meters,  plates  of  35  mm.  are  cleanly 


perforated. 


The  automatic  25  mm,  M 
with  two  wheels  and  a  split  trail, 
by  animal  or  automobile  traction. 


»  G,  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  equipped 
its  displacement  being  assured  either 


The  carriage  has  recoil  brake  and  recuperator,  the  axial 
recoil  of  the  tube  is  about  110  mm,,  the  strain  on  the  trunnions  being 
about  1  ton. 

The  elevating  mechanism  is  from  10  to  ♦  20°. 

The  traversing  mechanism  is  from  30°to  the  right  to  30°to 

the  left. 

The  total  weight  of  the  materiel  is  450  kgs. 


APPEiroiX  "B"  - 


PRIKCIPJL  GHARACtTERISTIOS 


Caliber 


25  tnm. 


Loading  by  means  of  magazines  of . 10  cartridges 

Weight  of  U,  G . 135  kgs. 


Total  length 


2  m.  220 


Laxgth  of  the  tube 


1  m.  500 


(Ordinary  .  .  . 

Weight  of  pro-  piercing 

Jectile  plosive  .  .  . 

(Tz*^cixi^  • 


(Ordinary  shell  . 

Initial  veloc-  (Armor  piercing  or  tracing. 

(Explosive  shell . 


320  grams 
325  '•  (or  320) 

290  »' 

310  " 

(875  m/s 

( 

900  m/s 


Uuzzle  energy . . .  12,500  kg/m 

lUiximum  pressure  in  the  chamber  . .  3,000  kgs. 


Wei^t  of  cartridge,  complete 


Weight  of  a  magazine  loaded  with  10  cartridges  .  . 

Thickness  of  extra  hard  steel  perforated  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  500  m.  (with  armor  piercing  shell)  .  . 


Weight  of  carriage  and  machine  gun 


0  Kg.900 
15  Kg.600 


40  m/m 
450  Kgs, 


Speed  of  fire  -  number  of  shots  per  minute 


AH1®X  I-JO .  3  . 


(K'ot  to  be  quo  tea) 


AMERICAN  EMBASSY 
OFFICE  OFTHE  M  I  LITARY  ATTACHE 
LONDON 


Mlac.  13505 


Febrviary  7,  1934. 


Captain  Walter  C.  Lattiioore, 

The  General  Service  Schools, 
Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


Dear  Captain  Lattimore, 

'While  the  regulations  are  that 

military  attaches  shall  send  all  information  tlirough  military 
channels,  namely,  G-2,  V/ar  Department,  and  while  I  advise  you 
to  enquire  at  G^  for  tlj©  information  wMch  you  desire,  I  have 
provided  below  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  which  you  raise. 

Your  question  No.  1  asks  for  information 
about  the  best  weapons  for  support  of  infantry  against  mechanized 
forces  and  against  machine  gun  fire.  I  suppose  you  mean  by 
machine  gun  fire  the  fire  delivered  against  attacking  infanti*y 
by  defending  machine  guns.  Against  mechanized  forces,  the  British 
Army  contemplates  at  present  assigning  four  anti-tank  weapons  to 
the  Headquarters  of  each  infantiy  battalion.  The  weapon  at  present 
experimentally  adopted  is  the  .8-inoh  Oerlikon  anti-tank  gun,  an 
automatic  weapon.  This  weapon  has  been  foimd  to  be  ui'satisfactory 
and  none  other  has  at  present  'been  adopted.  Against  attacking 
mechanized  forces,  the  British  also  use  the  18-po\inder  gun  with  wheels 
resting  on  a  circular  turntable.  G-2  and  the  Chief  of  Artillery 
in  America  know  all  about  this.  The  infantry  naturally  will  handle 
the  Oerlikon  weapon  or  whatever  weapon  is  chosen  in  its  place;  the 
artillery  will  handle  the  18-pounders. 

As  far  as  question  4  is  concerned,  you  probably 
know  that  there  is  in  each  British  infantry  division  a  battalion  of 
what  they  call  liglit  artillery.  This  uses  the  3.7-inch  Howitzer, 
originally  designed  as  a  iriountain  gun.  For  details  of  these  weapons 
you  are  advised  to  buy  from  His  l,Sajesty*s  Stationery  Office,  Adastral 
House,  Kingsway,  London,  ’W.C.2,  in  the  event  that  these  volumes  are 
not  accessible  to  you,  the  following: 

"Handbook  for  the  3.7-inch  Quick  Firing  Iilark  I  Howitzer". 

Price  7/-, (about  vl.75),  and 

"Gun  Drill  for  the  3.7-inch  Quick  Firing  Howitzer,  ’.iark  I". 

Price  ninepence  (about  eighteen  cents.) 


You  probably  have  in. your  library  (there  are  copies 
in  Washington  anyhow)  "Eleiaentary  Tactics  or  the  Art  of  War,  British 
School"  by  Liajor  Packenham  V/alsh.  This  will  give  you  the  organization 
of  these  units  and  an  idea  of  their  nor^nal  tactical  eraployiaent. 

You  have  asked  very  little,  ai*d  possibly  you  are  not 
oonceriied,  about  the  eiaployment  of  divisional  artillery  in  supporting 
an  attack.  For  the  inforisation  of  artillerymen  in  general  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  it  would  be  well  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  British  field  artillery  is  entirely  equipped,  so  far  as  divisional 
artillery  is  concerned,  with  weapons  of  post-v;ar  iiianufacture.  The 
18-pounaer  is  normally  to  be  fired  at  an  hourly  rate  of  four  rounds 
per  gun  per  minute,  thus  doubling  the  authorized  rate  of  fire  for  our 
75  laa.  gun.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  volume  of  fire  will  be  doubled 
thereby. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  enjoying  life 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  we  join  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Lattimore 
and  to  you. 


COBTLANDT  PiiHKER,  ^ 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Field  Artillery, 
Military  Attache. 


IMUTAIty  IKTKLLIGENCE  DIVISION 
la  rcpiyias  refer  to 


WAR  DEPARTM^T 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON 


Uarch  10,  1934 


KEUDRANDUlf  FOR  UAJOR  HDDNUTT,  F.A.t 


Subject:  The  Accompanying  Gun 


The  term  ”acconq>anying  gun"  is  not  used  in  the  Brit 
ieh  texts  and  the  use  of  single  guns  or  in  sections,  is  not 
treated  as  a  separate  subject. 


Thst  the  use  of  single  guns  or  sections  is  contem¬ 
plated  is  indicated  by  references  given  below. 


The  close  support  weapon  is  the  light  howitz-er  3.7 
inch;  weight  of  shell  20  lbs.;  maximum  range  -  HE  -  6000  yds  - 
shrapnel  4500  yds.  Employment:  Close  support  or  tasks  similar 
to  those  of  field  howitzers.  May  be  employed  for  anti-tank 
defense. 


The  support  provided  by  artillery  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  attack  depends  upon  the  initiative  of  subordinate  artil¬ 
lery  officers  and  on  close  cooperation  between  them  and  attack¬ 
ing  units.  In  addition  forward  units  in  battle  require  some  ar 
tlllery  to  deal  with  opposition  which  the  pre-arranged  covering 
fire  has  failed  to  overcome. 


Close  support  artillery  is  placed  under  commanders  of 
forward  units  to  assist  their  advance  and  to  deal  quickly  with 
unexpected  resistance.  It  will  also  be  prepared  to  engage  enemy 
tanks  in  cooperation  with  infantry  antitank  weapons.  The  close 
support  of  infantry  is  the  normal  duty  of  light  artillery,  but 
field  artillery  may  also  be  employed  in  this  task. 


P.  143  -  Attack  on  trench  system 


Ldght  mortar  batteries  should  accompany  the  infantry 
in  the  attack  and  be  pushed  boldly  forward  in  close  support  of 
forward  units.  It  will  generally  be  advisable  to  place  light 
Bortar  units  under  battalion  commanders  during  the  advance. 


A  ^ 

■  A'- 


P.  133  -  J^imentary  Tactics  (Advance  Guard) 

/* 

/  Infantry  will  form  the  major  portion  of  the  main  guard. 
Anti-tank  weapons  must  be  moved  well  forward  to  deal  with  attacks 
by  AFV’s.  Artillery  v/ill  prove  of  value  in  assisting  the  other 
arms  in  breaking  down  opposition,  and  in  delaying  enemy  attacks. 

...  It  may  be  necessary  to  move  sections  nearer  the  head  of  the 
main  guard  or  with  the  vanguard  to  deal  with  attacks  of  A5V' s  where 
the  unit  antitank  weapons  are  not  sufficient  and  to  provide  close 
support  in  enclosed  country, 

P.  157  - 

Thus  a  field  brigade  (Bn.)  and  a  light  battery  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  an  infantry  brigade  in  which  case  the  Officer  Commanding 
the  Field  Brigade  will  act  as  Chief,  Royal  Artillery  of  the  combined 
force. 

Sections  of  the  light  battery  may  further  be  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  Commanding  Officers  of  infantry  battalions  for 
close  support. 

P.  190  - 

The  duty  of  antitank  defense  in  their  own  areas  rests  on 
the  infantry.  It  may  be  necessary  under  certain  circumstances  to 
place  artillery  for  the  special  purpose  of  antitank  defense. 

For  cooperation  in  counter  attack  -  It  is  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  that  artillery  commanders  including  battery  and  section 
commanders  should  be  prepared  to  act  independently  if  necessary, 

P.  205  -  Artillery  with  outposts. 

The  whole  of  the  artillery  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
enemy  tanks  which  may  penetrate  the  outpost  position.  Besides  this 
artillery  for  general  defense,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to 
detail  special  batteries,  sections  or  even  single  guns,  or  more 
frequently  light  howitzers  (3.7  in.)  for  close  support  of  the  defend¬ 
ing  infantry,  or  for  antitank  defense  on  likely  lines  of  approach 
of  enemy  tanks. 

Those  guns  especially  allotted  for  antitank  defense  should 
remain  silent  and  not  be  used  prematurely  for  close  support. 

P.  40  - 


As  a  section  of  a  light  battery  (3.7  in.  how.)  is  more  likely 
to  be  detached  from  its  battery  than  is  the  case  in  the  field  battery, 
each  section  has  2  subalterns  and  the  necessary  staff  and  equipment 
for  distant  control. 


GERMANY 


Miiitanr 


(6700) 


The  Infantry  Battery. 


I  •  Present  Organiiaiion  and  Desired  Organltation. 

In  eaoh  dlTlsion  of  the  Relohsheer  (see  Bulletin  of 
April  ly  1922),  the  third  battery  of  the  first  group  is  equipped 
with  four  77  caliber  guns,  model  1896  modified  in  1916  (P.K. 

96/16)  (l)  and  is  called  the  infantry  battery  of  the  dirision. 

In  matters  of  organisation  it^ia  subordinate  to  the  artillery, 
but  in  tactical  matters  to  the  infantry.  Its  strength  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  mounted  batteries,  which  haws  77  call* 
bar  guns  model  1916  or  105  light  howitters  model  1916. 

In  the  tables  for  the  composition  of  the  infantry  diri- 
sion  in  a  modem  army  of  September  25,  1921  (2),  the  infantry  bat* 
tery  is  classified  as  an  Infantry  unit.  Just  as  are  the  trench 
mortar  companies.  Eaoh  regiment  has  one,  or  3  platoons  of  two 
pieces  each  (one  platoon  per  battalion).  The  gun  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  in  these  tables  is,  as  in  the  Raiehsheer,  the  F.K.  96/16. 

II  •  Present  Gun  and  Desired  Gun. 

The  Infantry  battery  of  the  present  day  can  be  traced 
back  directly  to  the  batteries  of  infantry  guns  that  were  formed  at 
the  end  of  the  war  and  that  Ludendorff  defined  as  follows  in  a 
nemorandum  of  July  23,  1918 t  "The  batteries  of  infantry  guns  are 
special  mobile  batteries  assigned  as  needed  to  infantx*y  regiments 
for  giren  mission.  Contrary  to  artillery  that  fires  at  a  distance, 
the  battery  ef  gms  should  fight  on  the  terrain  in  close  and  per¬ 
sonal  liaison  with  the  infantry  and  should  generally  act  by  single 
pieces  or  pletoons  against  the  enemy  at  short  range  when  the  infantry 
is  in  close  combat  with  him." 

At  that  time  these  batteries  were  equipped  with  light 
guns,  preferably  mountain  guns,  particularly  Russian  guns. 

The  manufacture  of  a  special  gun  was  considered  then. 

Since  1917  the  Germane  had  been  planning  something  comparable  to 
the  light  trench  mortar,  a  77  gun  with  a  range  of  2000  meters,  a 
wide  Tsrtical  field  of  fire,  capable  of  being  moved  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  without  a  limber,  easily  drawn  by  men,  provided  with  remov¬ 
able  amor  and  capable  of  being  divided  into  several  loads,  the 
heaviest  of  which  could  be  carried  by  two  men. 

The  manufacture  of  an  infantry  gun  of  77  caliber  was  then 
daeided  upon,  but  too  late  for  it  to  be  used  before  the  armistice | 
this  gun,  osllad  the  I.G.  18  (3)  weighed  only  650  kg.  in  battery 
and  1170  kg.  with  limber,  or  scarcely  more  than  half  the  weight 
of  an  ordinary  field  gun. 

It  was  this  gun  that  the  Germans  adopted  in  the  first 
plane  for  equipping  the  infantry  batteries  of  the  Reiehsheer.  But 
the  Control  Commission  stopped  their  manufacture.  It  seams,  more- 
arer,  that  in  use  the  gun  had  not  shown  Itself  entirely  perfected. 


(1)  •  Feldkanone  (field  gun)  96/16 • 

(s)  -  These  tables  very  likely  indicate  the  eompoeition  that  the 
Germans  would  try  to  give  their  divisions  in  time  of  war  if 
it  were  posaibla  for  then  to  do  so. 

(l)  -  Znfanterie  Geschutr  1918  -  Infantry  gun  model  1918. 


eci^  '''  ^ 
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How«T*r  this  may  ba,  the  OarmaBS  withdrew  it  aad  substituted  for 
it  the  old  field  gun  that  was  transformed  during  the  war  (F.K* 

96/16))  consisting  of  the  tube  of  a  prewar  gun  of  1896  model 
iBOUBted  in  1916  on  a  howitsor  carriage  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire 
at  high  angles*  Its  maximum  range  is  about  8000  meters.  In  bat¬ 
tery  it  weighs  1100  kgs.;  with  the  limber  it  weighs  1900  kgs., 
without  the  gun  crew.  This  gun  is  too  heary  and  too  cumbersome  and 
could  hardly  give  satisfaction  as  an  infantry  gun. 

IforeoTer)  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  made 
in  the  ProTisional  Training  Regulations  for  Artillex*y*  Volume  18) 
signed  November  18)  1922.  "The  infantry  guns  of  divisions  with 
modem  equipment  (Infantry  guns)  are  of  the  same  caliber  as  the 
field  guns  but  not  so  far  above  the  ground |  thus  they  are  more  mo¬ 
bile  but  have  only  a  short  range.  They  form  part  of  the  heavy  arms 
of  the  infantry. 

The  artillery  of  a  division  with  modern  equipment  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  divisional  artillery  and  batteries  of  infantry  guns. 

The  batteries  of  infantry  guns  in  modem  armies  are  not) 
as  a  rule)  subordinate  to  the  artillery  but  to  the  infantry)  with 
which  they  fight  in  close  and  'personal*  liaison  on  the  terrain  (1). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  German  artillery  does  not 
possess  special  infantry  guns)  it  will  be  necessary  in  case  of  need 
to  take  for  this  puirpose  some  guns  from  the  divisional  artillery) 
but  in  limited  numbers  (field  gunS)  field  howitterS)  mountain  guns). 
The  batteries  of  divisional  artillery  used  for  this  purpose  are 
called  'infantry  batteries'." 

Hence  the  Germans  make  a  clear  distinction  today  between i 
the  infantry  gun  ^I.Q.))  a  special  light  gun  of  77  caliber)  as  a 
rule;  the  battery  of  infantry  guns,  equipped  with  these  special  guns 
and  classified,  as  a  rulS)  as  an  infantry  unit;  the  infantry  battery) 
equipped  with  field  gunS)  light  howitters  or  mountain  guns.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  battery  that  is  detailed  from  the  artillery  and  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  infantry  for  a  veriabls  time* 

III  -  Use. 


1  ;i  ■ 
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In  deseribing  the  execution  of  the  attack)  the  Regulations 
OB  Combat  and  Command  of  Troops  of  all  anas  operating  in  liaison 

ISeptaidier  1)  1921))  uses  the  following  expressions!  "the  infantry 
Sec.  282)  always  has  need  of  its  infantry  batteries )  sdiieh  are  gen- 


arally  placed  at  first  under  the  orders  of  rwgimental  commanders ; 
then  in  most  eases  the  platoons  or  pieces  are  placed  at  the  disposal 


of  the  commanders  of  battalions  in  the  front  line  who  caU)  in  turn) 
assign  them  to  certain  companies  for  special  missions.  The  mission 
of  the  infantry  batteries  iS)  from  the  opening  of  the  combat)  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  heavy  arms  of  the  infantry)  to  aid  in 
cmahing  local  resistance  and  to  silence  isolated  or  grouped  machine 
ganS)  trench  guns  and  artillery  of  the  enemy.  The  best  way  to  do 
thin  is  to  use  isolated  pieces  that  change  position  frequently  and 
jften  fire  without  cover;  these  pieces  should  perform  their  mission 
as  qiaickly  as  possible  before  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  is 
drawn  to  them.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  difficult  in 
sapplying  them  with  ammunition)  these  pieces  cannot  execute  fire  of 


I 
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lids  was  Ludenderff's  expression  in  1918 


loKg  duratloBt  th^y  Bkould,  on  the  contrary,  disappear  quickly 
and  without  attracting  attention  as  soon  as  they  havo  porforaod 
their  aiaeiono*'* 

The  regulatione  called  the  School  for  Artillery  Conhat 
and  signed  on  Noweaber  18,  1922  have  the  purpose  of  shaping  to  the 
use  of  the  am  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  preceding. regula¬ 
tions  in  1921.  In  regard  to  the  infantry  guns  they  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  doteils  in  oonnoetion  with  offonsiTOs  in  position  warfaret 
"the  infantry  gxms  (of  aodem  anoiee)  do  not  participate  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  attack  (l)|  they  are  kept  ready  until  the  beginning 
of  the  assault,  so  aa  to  go  into  action  with  the  asssiling  infantry. 
Often  they  oust  bo  laid  by  the  gunnere,  either  by  platoon  or  by" 
piece.  In  addition,  some  antoaibbile ’ guns  should  be  kept  ready  and 
should  be  sent  forward  with  the  front  line  infantry.  When  these 
guns  are  specially  equipped  (caterpillar  treads),  it  is  easier 
for  then  to  cross  ground  full  of  shell  holes  than  it  is  for  horse- 
drawn  guns." 


2  -  In  the  Defensire. 

The  Regulations  of  September  1,  1921  are  less  exact  in 
regard  to  this  point.  They  are  eontont  with  saying  that  in  open 
warfare  "the  betteries  should,  as  a  rule,  presenre  their  mobility." 

As  to  the  isolated  pieces  or  platoons  placed  Tory  close  to  the  front  in 
order  to  break  the  enemy's  assault  or  to  stop  tanks,  they  are  taken 
from  the  divisional  artillery.  It  is  indicated  that  in  position 
warfare  "infantry  batteries  are  used  for  supporting  the  infantry, 
if  the  enemy  succeeds  in  making  a  breach,  and  especially  fbr  accom¬ 
panying  counter  attacks"  and  that  it  is  well  to  attach  to  the  infan¬ 
try  platoons  of  horse-drawn  az*tillory  in  addition  to  the  infantry- 
batteries.  The  Regulations  of  November  18,  1922  dwell  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  stating  that  "infantry  guns  are  particularly  suitable  for  be- 
:  ing  used  in  counter  attacks." 

IV  -  Conclusion. 

The  present  day  tendencies  seem  to  be  the  following i 

I  -  at  present  I 

l)  to  train  the  men  as  best  can  be  dons  with  the  old 

field  gun  I 

2}  to  design  (as  far  as  possible)  a  light  77  gun,  or, 

.  mere  simply,  to  perfect  the  infantry  gun  18. 

II  -  When  manufacture  can  be  resumed,  to  equip  soma  bat¬ 
teries  with  the  new  gun  and  to  prepare  for  the  organization  of  the 
regimental  battery  of  fi  guns  (one  platoon  per  battalion).  Finally, 
to  consider  the  use  of  moohanioal  traction. 


(1)  -  Just  opposito  to  the  trench  mortars. 


Source  I 


French  0-2  Bulletin  for  August,  1923. 


Am^rtrau  HuibaBs^ 

Office  of  the  Military  Attache. 

Rome. 

February  13,  1934 


Capt.  Valter  C.  Lattimoret  F.A. 
The  General  service  Schools 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


Sear  Capt.  Lattimore, 


In  reference  to  your  t^uestionnai. re,  the  follov4ng  data  Is  subnittedi 

Question  1  -  In  the  Italian  anoy,  each  Infantry  regiment  now  has 

a  section  with  three  pieces  of  light  artillery  for  direct  support  and  for 
defense  against  mechanized  forces  and  machine  gun  enplacements,  Qie  gun 
is  of  65  mm  caliber,  17  calibers  long,  and  with  a  mazimam  range  of  about 
4000  yards.  This  piece  can  be  broken  down  and  "  packed  "  on  six  mules 
or  it  can  be  drawn  by  one  mule  on  a  small  two-^heeled  carriage.  It  fires 
fixed  amnunition  (H.E.).  The  weight  of  shell  is  4,942  kg  (about  11  lbs). 
Its  maximum  elevation  is  +  350  mils  and  depression  -  130  mils.  The  angle 
of  traverse  is  142  mils.  The  weight  of  the  piece  is  560  kg  (about  1230 
lbs).  Ref:  **  Ricordi  Ligistici  e  Tatticl  **  9th.  Bdition,  by  Gen.  Lambert, 
pages  233,  239,  250,  260,  308  -  Tipografia  Barbara,  Firenze,  1933  . 

Question  2  -  General  Baistrocchl,  Under- Sec  ret  ary  for  War,  stated 
in  Senate  recently:  **  Two  new  weapons  have  been  developed:  One,  a  new 
Infantry  cannon  •••*•**•*•••  This  cannon  will  be  li^t  and  practical  with 
'Curved  trajectory  for  clearing  hills.  It  will  serve  to  destroy  enemy 
machine  gun  nests.  It  will  be  erqployed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford 
imiadiate  support  for  the  infantry.  It  will  be  simple  to  handle  and  fully 
adapted  for  use  by  the  Infantry  **.  Ref:  G~2  Report  Italy  ^  13704-6400, 
Jan,  1934  . 

Question  3  -  Infantry  oust  have  the  weapons  -  cannons,  machine 
guns,  hand  grenades  -  to  conduct  its  operations,  if  necessary^ independent 
of  otlrer  arms  Ref:  **  Forze  Armate  **  Ro.  803,  Jan.  13,  1934  . 

**  ^'he  experiences  of  tlie  World  War  have  demonstrated  the  necessity 
for  the  Infantry  itself  to  have  light  artillery  capable  of  being  moved  by 
hand  Ref:  **  Forze  Annate  **  Ro.  607,  Jan.  26,  1934  . 

Question  4  -  Ro  , 

Question  5  -  Consensus  of  (pinion  in  Italy  is  that  infantry  should 
have  within  its  own  organization  accoopanying  guns  of  about  65  mm  caliber  . 

I  am  sorry  that  we  can  not  give  you  more  data  especially  as  regards 


the  new  Infsustry  cannonball  information  of  which  has  to  date  been  held 
ooafidential.  It  is  still  considered  in  the  experimental  stage* 


With  kindest  regards* 

Sincerely* 


J.S.  Pillow 
Col,  Cav,  USA^ 
Lilli  tary  Attache 


lUTARY  INTKLUGENCE  DIVISION 
la  rtplyiti  refer  to 


WAR  DEPARTMENT  (/ 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

WASHINGTON 


IleiiO  for  !;fcijor  ll\idnutt, 

In  accordniice  /our  request  I  n-iva  i_one  through  our  files  and 

the  following  data  liavinc-  a  bGaring  on  accoM_jan/ing  artillery,  or  its 
lOlssicns  are  subuitted; 

There  is  out  little  discuooivm  concerning  accorroanying  artillery 
aa  such.  The  Soviets  recognize  the  need  for  a  i.iglily  ao', ile  oeaoon  for 
close  supx-iort  of  the  iiifantry,  and  also  due  to  their  for  flung  frontiers 
and  the  probability,  of  ^.uch  Lidepeudent  action  by  i-uuntry  regi  ents,  these 
racii.ents  have  been  provided  with  a  greater  fire  power  fun  is  nor.ial  with 
other  arciies.  .,'e  find  in  the  rifle  platoon  3  L  G's  and  1  trench  uortar 
(iWt  few  are  so  euuipi/ed  :vr.j,  but  it  is  plan  led  that  tliese  ill  eventually 
be  of  about  47-j.iii  — grenade  tiirowei-s  are  ilobu.  iii  "t-iCi  J  AOLiXi'C  ii  } 

ihe  battalion  lias  in  addition  a  caunoii  platoon  of  uno  trench  nurtor  and  1 
37-m  gun.  There  are  a  totag  of  C7  L..G's,  lo  h_.u’a,  U  T. .'s  .,nd  1  37-i.ii.i  giin 
per  battalion.  Then  in  adiition,  the  regi  .ent  lias  a  battlaion  of  G  7o-iiji 
‘guns.  Begur  ling  these  lataer  guns  it  is  stated:  "Tne  7o-li;.i  reginentai  gun, 
^el  1927 ,  is  onployed  in  single  pieces  for  the  reinforcei.ifcnt  of  the 
battalion  artiller-y,  and  in  batteries  for  the  ref.f orcei,.e  t  of  divisional 
■artillery  in  the  zone  of  its  o.n  regi...ent.  The  chief  coi..bat  uiissioas  are  as 
fdilows:  Counter-battery,  neutralization  fire  against  ene.^f  troops  both 
during  march  and  slieltered  in  field  'trenc.ies,  destruction  of  wire  eutonglenents 
and  other  artificial  obstacles,  action  against  tanics  and  ar.iored  caz’s,  and 
neutralization  of  fire  from  infantry  giais." 

It  is  tiius  seen  that  they  incorporate  in  the  infantry  regiizent  as 
organic  artillery  the  i.eans  for  carrying  out  vhe  fu  'Ctions  of  accompanying 
Artillery,  and  the  issue  is  not  a  live  ouie.  It  is  probable  that  the  above 
cited  need  fpi’  madiing  the  infa..ti'y  regi.ient  capable  of  independent  action 
is  a  major  factor  in  dete  j.iining  the  pr  sent  organization. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  FIELD  ARTILLERY  ASSOCIATION 
THE  FIELD  ARTILLERY  JOURNAL 
1624  H  ST.  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

March  7,  1934 


Captain  Walter  C.  Lattimore,  F*  A. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kaneae 

My  dear  Walter: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February 
27  and  let  you  know  you  are  not  among  the  forgotten. 

Concerning  the  first  paragraph  of  your  letter  I  have  gone 
to  fr"2  and  on  Saturday  I  expect  to  pick  up  some  information  about  the 
British,  German,  Italian  and  Russian  armies  in  answer  to  your  question 

Concerning  the  French  Army,  they  have  no  set  method  of 
‘fi^jloying  accompanying  artillery.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  answer  "It  depends  upon  the  situation"  is  quite  applicable.  The 
Frenohman  makes  considerable  study  of  the  sunount  of  Artillery  needed 
in  any  case  and  assigns  his  Artillery  based  on  his  study.  He  never 
osn  see  the  reason  why  we  have  one  Field  Artillery  regiment  support¬ 
ing  one  Infantry  brigade.  He  looks  the  situation  over  and  may  decide 
that  all  but  one  battalion  of  Artillery  will  support  his  brigade  or 
•noh  and  such  Infantry  xinits,  and  that  one  battalion  of  Artillery  will 
•iupport  the  remainder  of  the  Infantry, 

'  About  the  same  thing  is  true  with  the  accompanying  gun  or 

guns.  He  sizes  up  the  situation  and  then  shoves  in  whatever  gun  or 
guns  are  necessary  provided  they  are  available.  Under  separate  cover 
I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Novemoer-December  1932  Journal  which 
Includes  an  article  entitled  "Accompanying  Artillery"  by  Lieutenant 
H.  H.  Hunt,  It  gives  a  summation  of  the  probably  success  that  can  be 
expected,  and  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

Concerning  the  Japanese  Army  and  its  employment  of  ac- 
oonpanying  artillery,  there  is  nothing  I  can  find  in  their  regulationc 
Borne  of  the  M,A,'s  reports  indicate  that  the  Japanese  have  not  made 
.■loh  improvement  in  their  artillery  employment  since  the  Russo-Japanee 
War,  They  are  still  fighting  it.  In  their  late  "unpleasantness"  in 
‘China  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  little  opposition  and  con- 
ssi(uently  moved  their  guns,  the  divisional  artillery,  up  within  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  Infantry  front  line.  This  was  because 
the  Chinese  had  practically  no  artillery  and  few  if  any  machine  guns 
to  make  them  take  positions  further  back. 

On  Saturday  I  will  collect  the  information  and  forward 
it  to  you.  With  beet  of  luck  to  all  the  Field  Artillery  contingent 
'end  to  you  and  Ruby,  I  am 

^  Artillery 

Secretary-Editor 
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